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\N EVALUATION OF RESEARCIL ON TEACTILIER PREPARATION 


ALonzo F. My 
New Yo 


Ir seems desirable at the beginning ol! this diseussion to indicate 
ither clearly the limitations which the writer has in mind relative to 
the scope ol the subject micht prop rly considet an resenre! 


uly which involves such probl mis as ehild by havior rhe thods of tea 


» beginning reading, or an analysis of the difficulties of sixth-@rade 


‘hildren in problem solving as research in teacher trainimyg, sin obvi 


4 
he tramimg ot 


ously, the results o1 such investigation should influence t 


teachers. It is the purpose of the writer In this diseussion. however, not 


ty consider such research, but to confine fhe treatment to investigations 
undamental to the dete rmination of policies and practices in the prepa 
to present what he considers the outstanding present 
1 by 


ration of teachers; 
nroblems in the field of teacher traiming which should be illuminates 
research studies; and to review briefly and somewhat critically, recent 
represt ntative research studies. 

For several vears there has been an increasing recognition of the 
fact that teacher training urgently needs a measure of guidance and 
direction which it has not been receiving. No fundamental, comprehen 
sive study of the subject has been made available since the publication 
of Bulletin Fourteen of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching in 1917. This study, which was based on a survey of the 
Missouri Normal Schools. has exerted a tremendous influence upon 
teacher-training practices, and will continue to do so Many new and 


the solu 


perplexing problems have arisen since 1917 howev« os and in 
tion of some of them the Carnegie study is not an adequate guide. It was 
a recognition of this need by all interested agencies that resulted in the 
request in 1929 for a national teacher-training survey. It is hoped that 
this three-vear survey, which is now in its third year, will make im 
portant contributions in pointing the way to desirable redirection of 


effort in the field of teacher traming 
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Let us examine some of the problems in the field of teacher traini 
with a view to the determination of those areas in which research 
most needed. These will be considered under the following major clas 


fications: curricula, administration, and teacher demand and supply 


I. CURRICULA 

In general, it may be stated that the present practices in the dete 
mination of teacher-training currieula rest on a most insecure and w 
scientific basis These practices have no validity other than in tern 
of past practice and personal opinion. A few outstanding leaders hay 
made important contributions, and have substantiated their recommend 
tions with foreeful and convincing argument. Quite recently there hay 
heen attempts to provide a more scientifie basis for the determination « 
curricula, but as vet these have not been notably successful. The follow 
ing are some of the problems which await the contributions of researc 
workers 

1. What makes qood teachers qgood?—-No one has vet been able t 
diseover any significant relationship between success in teaching and 
any or all the elements which enter into the teacher-training curriculum 
We do not even know that professional training is superior to nor 
professional training in the preparation of the teacher. One important 
difficulty in the way of the research worker is the lack of agreement as 
to what constitutes good teaching. Several studies, of which that by 
Whitney’ was one of the first, have been made for the purpose of dete: 
mining the predictive value in relation to success in teaching of sucl 
curricular elements as practice-teaching, marks in educational theory 
courses, and marks in academie subjects, as well as of other factors, suc! 
as intelligenee and scholarship in the secondary school. Whitney found 
no signifieant relationship between any or all the factors which he con 
sidered and suceess in teaching. 

In the opinion of the writer the lack of success in securing signifi- 
cantly high correlations in such studies was due largely to a constant 
error inherent in the method of securing measures of teaching success 
rather than to a real absence of correlation. If one endeavors to study 
this subject among teacher-training institutions which place their gradu- 
ates in many school systems he must recognize the fact that the graduates 
with the highest ratings will be placed in the school systems which pay 
the highest salaries, and that those graduates with the lowest ratings will 


‘Whitney, F. L. The Prediction of Teaching Success. Bloomington, Illinois: 
The Publie School Publishing Company, 1924. 
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« plaeed in the school systems which pay the lowest salaries. Almost 
evitably, the superintendent or supervisory officer in whose school sys 
m the graduate with highest rating was placed will determine the 
ting of the teaching success of the graduate by comparison with th 
ther teachers in the same school system. Since this school system is one 
vhich pays high salaries, the other teachers with whom this graduate is 
ompared are, for the most part, persons who were given high ratings 
the teacher-training institutions from which they graduated. Con 
sequently this high-rating graduate will probably be rated average in 
teaching suecess, since he will be compared with other teachers who were 
viven high ratings by the teacher-training institutions. In a similar 
ishion the low-ranking graduate will be placed ix the school system 
vhich pays the lowest salaries and will probably be rated average in 
teaching suecess by the superintendent or other supervisory officer in that 
school system. 

It should be evident that the use of such ratings for purposes of 
omparison with elements in the pre-service training is meaningless, and 
that correlations based on such data are necessarily low. Yet this source 
of error is present in recent research studies conducted for the purpose 
of securing predictive measures of teaching success. Obviously, this 
source of error can be elimimated by having one group of persons make 
all the ratmgs. This procedure would be very expensive if competent 
persons made the ratings and if they observed each teacher long enough 
to render their ratings reliable. It should also be pointed out that it 
is very difficult to rate teachers strictly on the basis of teaching ability 
and without being influenced by those factors in the teaching situation 
over which the teacher has no control, such as adequacy of equipment 
and ability of children. These difficulties, further complicated by the 
act that we have no general agreement as to what constitutes good 
teaching, should make it readily apparent that there are challenging 
problems for the research worker in this field 

2. The job-analysis technique.—The suecess of the job-analysis tech- 
nique in pointing the way to proper selection and training of candidates 
for certain skilled occupations made it apparent to certain students of 
teacher training that the application of this technique to teaching would 
make important contributions in the determination of curricula for the 
training of teachers. The Commonwealth Teacher Training Study? sup 
plied a complete and thorough job analysis of teaching. 


*Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. The Commonwealth Teacher Trainin 
Study. Chieago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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Phere several possible points of view from which one mig 

‘ mite this stud (one ms, did if accomplish Its PUP Pose It undou! 
‘ eomplished its immediate objective, which was to make a thoroug 
s of the activities in which teachers engage. Another point « 


om whieh it m i\ he considered is, did it make an important « 
n to the constructive revision of teacher-training curricula? © 
nt there would not be unanimity of epinion. Many people 


pomted. heen use the study does not pont clearly the Way 


ierieular revision Perhaps too much was expected. rtainly som 
vroups endeavored to utilize the results of this study in ways in whic! 
t eould not reasonably iy expected to be serviet able An example 0 
t s use is furnished by one state in which all instructors in the stats 
teachers’ colleges were required to check all of their courses (academi 


professional. and training) against the list of 1001 activities, reporting 
the number of these activities considered, and the dept! 


lor ¢ Course 


activits was treated This made possible a determination 


> 


of the eontribution of each course to the instruction of students Im thi 
perrormance of the activities listed in The Commonwealth Tea her Train 
ig Nludy. Clearly the Commonwealth Study was never intended to 
serve as a measure of the value of aecademie courses. 

The preceeding example of the uses which have been made of this 


nvestigation should illustrate very well the limitations in the usefulness 


of the study It must be recoenized that even though we know all of thi 
‘ vities In whieh te rehe rs engage, we cannot construct a teacher training 
curriculum on the basis of this information alone. We must reeogniz« 


that the training of teachers is not comparable with the training of brick 
lavers or of street car motormen The kind and extent of the differ 
enees measure the limitations of The Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study and of the job analysis technique in the determination of teacher 
training eurrieula Among other Important considerations, it omits 
entire ly the fact that the teacher should be edueated as well as trained 


hon which has heen overlooked 100 frequently in the eon 


consid 
uetion of teacher-training eurricula. 

It should be pointed out. however, that The Commonwealth Teache 
Trauning Study has an important contribution to make in two directions: 
1) in pointing the way to a reorganization of eertain edueation courses 


which are concerned primarily with teaching technique and class man 


agement: and (2) in enabling thes responsible for the organization of 


observation and practice-teaching courses to cheek against this compre 
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nsive list of teacher activities those activities which are made a part 


the experiences of student-teachers and observers in the laboratory 


ool. Such use of the study would result in broadening t 


ot the experrences and activities to hye included the laborator, 


}) 


ool program, and would lead Inevitably to Inereasing the time cle voted 
the laboratory-school. aspects of the training of the teacher in most of 
teachers colleges 
An excellent example of the use of the technique of aetivitiv analysis 
the determination of materials to be imeluded in teacher-training 
ricula is contained in Dr. Stratemeyer’s® study, The Effective Use of 
( riculum Materials. Dr. Stratemever studied teacher activities in the 
xe of curriculum materials in the elementary school, and desirabl 
cher activities as by teacher judgment and expert opinion 
the end that she might formulate desirable units relatine to the ek 
ntary-school curriculum to be meluded in the professional preparation 
clementary teachers. More studies of this type are needed 
How much and what kind of laboratory school expericonces are 
sential in the professional preparation of teachers?—There is no rete 
teacher training in which there is greater need for careful research and 
‘constructive leadership than in the laboratory-school aspects of teacher 
reparation. There are few if any aspects ol 
n which there are greater variations in practice the al 
llotment of eredit alone the variation is tremendous. According to Class." 
the range of eredit hours devoted to pract ie teaching and observation 
n the two-vear courses is from 3 to 19.’" In liberal-arts colleges which 
train teachers, according to Baugher, the length of time over which the 
practice-teaching course extends ranges from no weeks to 54 we ks. and 


imoneg those which expressed the range in hours irom no hours To 1S0 


hours, The range ot semester hours ol eredit iS irom none to eleven 


Variation is equally great with reference to the conditions under which 


Stratemever, Florence. The Effective Use of C iculum Mate we. Contril 
ns to Edueation, No. 460. New York: Bureau of Publieations, Teachers College, 


nbhia University, 1931 


* Class, Edward Presey ption and lection lementaryu School Tea hey 
mi rricula in State Teache ¢ Colleaes Contributions te Eduent n. No, 480 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 1051 


Baugher, Jneob I. Organization and Adn stration of Practice-Teach 


P ate Endowed Colleges of Liberal Arts. Contributions to Edueation, No. 487 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951 
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laboratory school work is conducted. Research is needed relative to s 
questions as the following: 

|) What aetivities should be ineluded in the laboratory schoo! 

periences of the student ? 

2) What are the respective contributions of observation and yn 
tice in the practical training of the teacher, and to what ext 
can the former sately be emploved as a substitute for the latt: 

) Which is to be pret rred, concentrated or extended periods 
practice ? 

+) Hlow much time should be devoted to observation and pract 
in curricula of two vears, three years, tour years, and five Vi 
in length for the preparation of elementary teachers and 
secondary teachers? 

Unfortunately, the determination of the amount and kind of labo 


rOryv-sel ool experiences which should he provided involves more than 


eurricular problem It involves serious administrative and finane 
problems as well. A teachers-college president gave expression to 


aspect of the problem at the mecting of the Ameriean Association 
Teachers Colleges in Detroit in February, 1931, when he said s 
stantially this: ‘‘ Until there is more evidence than is available at pres 
fo prove that 90 hours of practice-teaching (the minimum amount 1 
quired by the standards of the American Association of Teachers ( 
leges) is superior to one-half that amount in the training of the teach: 
[ shall be unwilling to request the appropriation of the addition 
$250,000 which would be necessary to provide 45 additional hours 
practice-teaching per student.”’ 

Another aspect of the problem was expressed to the writer by 
teachers-college president. He stated that with limited funds availabl 
for the operation of his teachers college he could not continue to satis! 
the minimum requirements of the American Association of Teaches 
Colleges relative to practice teaching and at the same time satisfy all « 
the requirements of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sex 
ondary Sehools. Sinee reeognition by the American Association « 
reachers Colleges was not a vital factor to the continued prosperity ¢ 
his institution, and sinee recognition by the North Central Association 
was “‘a life and death matter,”’ he would choose to ignore the standar 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges with reference to pra 
tice teaching. In that connection, a valuable research project would by 


the determination of the extent to which the Southern Association and 
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e North Central Association have influenced the curricular policies of 
achers colleges loeated in the areas served these associations dur Ing 
e last deeade. 
Il. ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative problems in the field of teacher training have become 
creasingly difficult during the past few vears. During this period the 
ichers colleges have come into direct compe tition with the liberal-arts 
ileges in the matter of the preparation of high-school teachers. Ther 
is been a marked tendeney for the teachers colleges to provide new 
types of instructional offerings and service, frequently without adequate 
dditional financial support for the expanded program Quite recently, 
th the accumulation of a surplus of teachers in all sections of the coun 
ry, there has been a tendeney to demand that teacher-training institu 
tions seleet more carefully among the candidates for admission, restrict 
their output in the light of the demand, and train specifically for those 
fields for which a demand exists. (‘losely related to this trend there is 
tendeney to insist that state teacher-training institutions codrdinate 
their efforts, eliminate needless duplication of effort, and operate as 
service agencies to the publie schools of the state rather than as inde 
endent agencies developing along the lines of institutional ambition. 
The following are some of the administrative problems in the field of 
teacher training on which further research is needed 
1. Boards of Control_—There is no uniformity of practice or of 
opinion relative to the ageney or agencies which should be entrusted with 
the control of state teacher-training institutions. In some states each 
teachers college has a separate board of trustees. Frequently the mem 
1M rship is largely loeal. In some states a single board eontrols the 
teachers colleges. In others one board controls all state-supported insti 
tutions of higher edueation. In some of the states the state hoard ot 
education serves as the board of control for the teacher-training institu 
tions, and the state commissioner of education, as the chief executive 
officer of the state board of edueation, eoérdinates the work of the 
several teacher-training institutions of the state, much as the president 
a university coordinates the efforts of the several schools of the uni 
versity. In some of the states an officer, commonly known as the state 
director of teacher preparation, devotes full time to this function under 
the direction of the commissioner. In contrast with this situation, in 
many of the states the chief executive officer of the state department of 


publie instruction has little or no responsibility for the teachers colleges. 
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lus 
Rutledge® endeavored to validate certain guiding principles in 1 
administration of teachers colleges and normal schools, utilizing 
1) tion three groups ot competent judges Group | consisted 
protessors of public school administration and state commissioners 


edu it! 


ut the | 


! 


to compare 


rende 


Pri 


Il consisted of prote ssors of normal-sehool edueati: 


Onl 


lirectors of teachet preparation Group consisted of pres 


¢ 
teachers eoll ces and normal schools With reterence to certa 

rinciples which relate to the foregoing discussion, it Is Interest 

e judgements of each of the three groups of judges. TI 


should kee pou mind the composition of each group. 


wiple All state-supported institutions having for their chi 


purpose the preparation of public school teachers should be und: 


a singel unliving state hoard of control. 


Pereent Voting Yes 


Group 80 


Py ineiple III The chief exeeutive officer of the state department ‘ 


edueation should be 


Pri 


Pri 


responsible for the administration of the 
polien dopted t he board ot control ol the teachers college 


| the nol mal schools. 


Group I... 


neiple III-A. An important duty of the chief executive officer o 
the state department of education should be the nomination ¢ 
the presidents of the teachers colleges and normal schools withn 


the state 
Pereent Voting Yes 


Group EXE 50 
neiple ILL-C. The chief exeeutive officer of the state department 
of edueation should assist the presidents of the teachers colleges 


or the normal schools in determining the services each imstitutio 


should render the state in the preparation of teachers. 


R itledge, Sati ne] \ The De elop? ent of ty? d nd Pring ples for the {di 
tratu of Teache Colleaes and Normal Schools. Contributions to Edueation N 
140 New Yort Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
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ana st 
dents 
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Pereent Voting Yes 
nine 
1930. 
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Percent Voting Yes 


e purpose of determining thr 


Additional research is needed for tl 
feetiveness of centralized control of the teachers coll ves of a state as 
posed to sé parate eontrol for each teachers college An obvious diffi 
ty is that of determining satisfactory measures of effectiveness It is 

suggested that the most Important criterion should be the extent to which 
the needs of the state for trained teachers are being met 

In some of the states whieh have centralized the control of state 

teachers colleges there is a tend nev to centralize many administrative 
unetions in the office of the ageney ot control This centralization of 
dministrative funetions includes such items as the following: central 

uehasing, the right to approve or disapprove all requisitions for sup 
plies, approval of faculty appointments by one or more executive officers 
1 the central oftice before ratification by the board of control (in one 
state the state commissioner of education insists upon interviewing all 
ersons nominated hy the presice nts tor appomtment to the prote ssional 
staffs of the teachers colleges), determination of curricula, and fixing of 


} 


lmission requirements In one state all praavrnne nts for board and room 


rentals by students, even though the students live in private homes, are 
transmitted to the general revenue fund of the state. An item covering 
hoard and room rentals of students ts then ineluded in the ippropl lation 
v the legislature for the operation of the teachers colleges In this state 
profits from the operation ot dormitories contribute a considerable share 


of the ope rating revenues of the teachers colleges. 

The items listed in the preceding paragraph were presented for the 
purpose ot illustrating the extent to which centralization of administra 
tive funetions has accompanied centralization of control Research is 
needed to determine a proper distribution of administrative functions 
hetween the executive office of the agenes of central eontrol and the 
administrative office of the teachers college 
2. Nelective Admissions. There is an increasing interest in and neces 
sitv tor selective admission to teacher-training institutions This prob 
lem Is relatively new to the state teachers colleges During the first halt 
of the last decade, when there was a shortage of teachers, the problem of 
the teachers colleges was one of reeruiting students rather than one of 


selection The Necessit\ for selection came first in the municipal teachers 
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colleges, ch to the fact that a surplus of teachers existed in the citi 
before it did in the rural areas. At the present time the problem mus 
aced by all teacher-training institutions. 
In meeting this new problem the state teachers colleges will eneount 
difficulties not present in the municipal institutions. The municipal 
stitutions are eenerally free to fix requirements for admission, and 
exelude those applicants who do not meet these requirements. In som 
states, state teachers colleges are not authorized to exclude any high-seho« 
graduate residing in the state who seeks admission. The city teache) 
colleges, since they are under the same control as the publie high schoo 
rom which they draw their students, are able to secure a maximum « 
cooperation from the high schools. This coéperation generally has take: 
the form of eareful records and student ratings and of advisement } 
members of the high-school staffs. It is relatively easy for the offic 
of the municipal teachers colleges to arrange for interviews with a 
applicants for admission. The state teachers colleges will find it difficult 
to secure such close cooperation with the secondary schools. 

There is a need for eareful research for the purpose of determining 
proper bases for selection. Such evidence as is available tends to show 
that the intelligence test does not contribute greatly to the informatior 
needed on which to base selection from among a group who completed an 
academic course with good standing from an accredited secondary schoo! 
Presumably a satisfactory minimum of intelligence is almost guaranteed 
imong such a group. The need appears to be for the determination oi 
those qualities, and for means of discovering and measuring those quali 
ties which are predictive of teaching success and which are not measured 


by academie marks or by intelligence tests. 


Il. TEACHER DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

The need for aeenrate and detailed studies of teacher demand and 
supply is being recognized in all sections of the country. Such studies 
as have been made in this field have been for the most part inadequate 
and sadly lacking in aeeuracy. In only a few of the states is reliable 
and complete information available with reference either to the supply 
of or the demand for publie-sehool teachers. State edueation depart 
ments, the logical source of such information, usually do not have com 
plete and accurate data, and such data as they do have are likely to be 


Tat 77 ‘ Test Scores in Relation to Success in the Connecticut State Norma 
Schools Special Edueation Bulletin, No. 1, Conneeticut State Board of Edueatio 
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such form as to be almost inaecessible. Doubtless this situation will 
orreeted In many states in the near future, but at present the research 
ker in this field will encounter many obstacles in the way of securing 
nplete and reliable information. 
lhe recent research bulletin of the National Education Association on 
leacher Demand and Supply® illustrates very well the present unsatis 
ctory situation as regards research im this field. For reasons which 
readily understood, those responsible for this study turned to state 
partments of education as their principal sources of information rela 
ve to teacher demand and supply. Only fifteen of the states were able 
o supply figures on the annual demand for new teachers which were 
sed on actual records. Eighteen additional states, ineluding the 
District of Columbia, supplied estimates. In the eases of several of the 
tes these estimates appear to be highly unreliable. Kentucky, for 
vxample, (Table 10 of the study) reported an annual demand for 3,500 
ew teachers in 1929-30. Of these, 53,200 were reported as experienced, 
nd 300 as inexperienced, with only 150 new teachers coming to the 
state from other states. In other words, we are asked to believe that 
Kentucky, with a demand for 3,500 new teachers that year supplied 
000 of this number from experienced teachers in that state who returned 
to teaching in 1929-30 after an absence from teaching of one vear or more. 
As one means of arriving at an estimate of the national demand for 
new teachers, those responsible for the study asked the state departments 
edueation to answer this question: ‘‘On the average how long do 
teachers remain in service in your state?’’ Replies to this question were 
eceived from thirty-three states. The median of the replies was 5.77 
ears. The annual demand for each state, and for the entire country, was 
then computed on the basis of this estimated six year teaching life. For 
the country it yielded an estimated demand, for replacement only, of 
145,291. 

Estimating the annual national demand for new teachers for pur- 
poses of replacement on the basis of the answers to the question quoted 
bove might be justifiable provided the following conditions prevailed : 
1) Provided the answers were reliable. It may safely be stated 

that no state department of education has reliable figures on 


which to base an answer to this question. It is not too much to 


*** Teacher Demand and Supply,’’ Research Bulletin of the National Educatio 
{ssociation, IX, November, 1931. 
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say that this is a question which simply cannot be answered {| 
anv state It can be answered for any teacher only when tl] 
teacher has permanently left the teaching service It eould 
answered for a given state only after every teacher who beg; 
his teaching career at a given time had permanently left 1 
servile Thus, if we had the complete service reeords ot 
teachers who began teaching in 1870, we could answer the ques 
tw on the average how long did those persons who hee 
teaching in IS70 remain in the service? 

There is exeellent reason to believe that the estimate of! 
average teaching life of 5.77 vears was tar too low. This beli 
is substantiated by the annual demand figures supplied by th 
thirts three states, whieh totaled 69181. There were in thes 
states approximately 70 percent of the nation’s teachers. If th 
demand in the sixteen states which did not report was simil; 
in amount to that in the states whieh did report, there was 
demand for replacement and expansion of approximately 99,000 

l‘urther evidence that the estimates of ave rage teaching lift 
were too low 1s supplied by reliable figures for Connecticut rel; 
tive to the length of service of all teachers emploved in Cor 
necticut publie sehools in 1929-30. A table shows the distribu 
tion of the entire teaching staff of the state with respect to lengt! 
of service rendered. At the beginning of the school vear 1929-5 
the average was 11.5 vears, This figure does not provide the 
answer to the question as to how long teachers remain in th 
service in that state, but it dees indicate that the average teacl 
ing life in that state is considerably In @XCeSS of 11.5 vears. lh 
further substantiation of this point is the faet that 80 pereent o 
all the graduates of Connecticut normal schools who graduated 
in 1925 and began teaching that vear in Connecticut public 
schools were still teaching in Connecticut publie schools in 1930 
Provided teachers remained in the states in which they bega 
their teaching eareers. Even if we might assume that a stat 
education department is able to answer the question of how 


long, on the average, teachers remain in service in that state. w 


} 
i 


would still have no measure of the total length of service rendere« 
by those teachers 
t/ fne ul Confer ce of Connecticut Normal School Facult 
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}) Provided average teaching life did not change and that the 
demand for teachers tended to be fixed or constant There is 
reason to believe that th leneth ot teach ner enas 
to increase as the length of the required pre-service training 


for admission to teaching Is increased In the N.E.A. st uly the 
statement was made (page $12) that the demand for teachers 


tends to be fixed. Actually the reverse of this statement probably 


is true. Retirement provisions, salary schedules, tenure regula 
tions, certification requir ments, economie conditions. all operat: 
to affect the demand. Some of these factors doubtless operate 
significantly only over long periods, but such a factor as changing 
economic conditions ean inthuence significantly the demand from 
one vear to another, 

The data presented relative to teache supply in the N.E.A study 


re even less satisfactory than those relative to the demand They 


grossly over-estimated the supply from teacher-training courses in high 
schools, accepting without question the faulty data on this subject pre 
sented in the Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-1928, United States 
Office of Edueation They failed to include for some of the states in 
their tables on supply the graduates of teacher-training courses in col 
leges and universities. Such an omission permitted them to show for 
New York, for example, a shortage of trained teachers amounting to 
1.732, and, for the thirty-three states for which figures were presented, 
a shortage of trained teachers amounting to 7,448 


the data presented in this study was 


Generally the Inadequaey 
recognized in footnotes and other inconspicuous places in the study 
llowever. this did not prevent those responsible for the studv from 
drawing strong and unwarranted econelusions Among the most im 
portant of these were the following: 

313) conservative estimate is that the annual demand 

in the United States is for 110,000 to 120,000 new teachers.’ 
<=) 349) Tf we ace pt two vears of training beyond high school 
as the minimum professional training for teaching, there was in 
reality a widespread shortage of trained teachers in 1929-30,"’ 

Let us examine the tenability of thes Important conclusions in the 
light of data pre sented in the study. 

(1) Was there an annual demand for 110,000 to 120,000 new teachers 

in 1929-30? 
The thirty-three states which supplied information on this 


subject, reported a total demand of 69,181 for 1929-30. If the 
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demand in the remaining states was in the same proportion to 
their total number of teachers the national demand would bi 
approximately 99,000 a mere 11,000 under the most conservativ: 
estimate quoted above. It is necessary at this point to conside) 
the definition of a new teacher which was employed in reporting 
the demand. The question which the state departments of edu 
cation were requested to answer was: ‘‘ How many regular full 
time teachers were appointed to publie day-school positions in 
1929-30 who did not serve as publie school teachers in vour state 
in 1928-29?"' Obviously, the demand figures ineluded : 
a The number of inexperienced teachers appointed. 
b) Experienced teachers within the state who returned to 
teaching after an absence of one year or more. 
(¢) Experienced teachers from other states. 

Equally obviously, from the point of view of the need of th 
country for new teachers, an experienced teacher who merely 
transfers from one state to another is not a new teacher at all 
From this point of view, and from the point of view of the num 
ber that must be trained each vear, the only significant figure 
is the number of inexperienced teachers who were appointed. The 
thirty-three states reported 53,363 such persons. This would indi 
eate for the entire country a demand for 76,230 inexperienced 
teachers. The conclusion is clear that there was absolutely no 
justifieation for the statement that ‘‘the annual demand in the 
United States is for 110,000 to 120,000 new teachers.”’ 

Was there a shortage of trained teachers in 1929-30? 

The number of inexperienced teachers reported as having 
been appointed in the thirty-three states was 53,363. The trained 
supply reported in the study for these 33 states was 52,066. To 
compensate for the apparent shortage of 1,297, there is the fact 
that the data on the trained supply specifically included only 
graduates of state teachers colleges in the following states: Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New York. 
The Biennial Survey of Edueation for 1926-1928 reports 27,556 
students enrolled in teacher-training courses in colleges and uni- 
versities in those five states in 1927-28. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that on the basis of the data presented in the N.E.A. 
study there was no justification for the most important conclusion 
that ‘‘there was in reality a widespread shortage of trained 


teachers in 1929-30.”’ 
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RELIABILITY OF DIAGNOSIS OF ERROR IN MULTIPLICATION 
OF FRACTIONS 
Leo J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 
and 
Mary ELWELL 
Duluth State Teachers College 

IN recent years, reports of comprehensive analyses of the errors made 
by pupils in various arithmetic processes have been made by Brueckner, 
Buswell,? Morton, and others. The findings of these basic studies have 
suggested the necessity of extending the scope of the analysis of pupil 
errors to such questions as those related to the validity and reliability 

the diagnosis made. In the earlier studies no attempt was made, for 
example, to determine the consistency with which a particular kind of 
error would appear in the pupil’s work. Obviously, it is important to 
discover whether or not an error in procedure in solving a single example 
in a test is a chance error or one that will persist in other examples of a 
similar type. In an attempt to develop a method of studying the con- 
sisteney of error by pupils, the investigation herein reported was under- 
taken. 

The procedure followed consisted in analyzing the errors made by 
fifth-grade pupils who had completed the subject on four examples of 
each of six of the forty different types included in the Brueckner Diag- 
nostic Test* in the multiplication of fractions. The six types used were 


as follows: 


Type A. 3% X10=714 Whole number multiplied by frae- 
tion. Cancellation. Product is mixed 
number. 

Type B. %1*X%4=%) Proper fraction multiplied by proper 
fraction. Caneellation. is 


proper fraction. 


Brueckner, Leo J. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic. Phila 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1930 
2 Buswell. G. T.. and John, L. Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic. Chieago: Uni 
versity of Chieago Press. 
Morton, R. L. ‘‘An Analysis of Pupils’ Errors in Fractions,’’ Journal of 


Educational Research, X, pp- 117-125. 
* Brueckner, Leo J. Diaqnostic Test in Multiplication of Fractions, Minneapolis: 


Edueational Test Bureau. 
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Type Mixed number multiplied by who 
number Cancellation Produet 
mixed number. No reduetion 


Type = Mixed number multiplied by prop: 
fraction No eaneellation. Produ 
is mixed number. No reduction. 

pe EK. 4 Mixed number multiplied by 
number Cancellation. Produet 
whole number 


e 246 = Mixed number multiplied by mixe: 
number (‘ancellation. Produet 
mixed r No reduetion 


(on the test exercises the twenty-four examples were arranged in ran 


dom order ona siliigie pave Space tot all worl of the pupil was provided 
It was believed that this plan would prevent the pupils from recognizing 
examples of similar types previously solved. The pupils were allowed 

much time as was needed to complete the work In all 527 pupils iy 


five cifferent schools in five different cities were tested The mediar 
number of « Xumples solved etly Was 5 } the range Was trom 
eorrect to al "4 iIneorreect The pupils were directed oO do all ot their 


work on the test papers. This made possible the analytical study o 


Phe detatled analysis was made by one of the writers and in doubtful 
es cheeked by the other. This insured relative uniformity of scoring 
\ complet: record was Ol the number ot examples ot each 
missed by each pupil and of the varie tv of errors found in each exampl 
ot solved correecth It must be granted that this form of analysis has 
init a subjective element and there may be a small degree of error in th 
‘diagnosis. It was the only method possible, however, under the cireum 
stances. As a matter of fact, in only a few eases were the reasons for the 
error made not obvious. In some eases the types of faulty procedure used 
by the pupils were highly ingenious and could be analy zed only with great 
difficulty The number of times this could not be done was too small to 
affeet the general eonelusions 
rhe first point investigated was the degree to which each pup 
missed the four examples of each type. The data bearing on this matte: 
are given in Table I 
Table T reads as follows: In 63 cases only one of the four examples 
of Type A was worked ineor rectly, the other three examples being correct 


In 45 cases two of the four examples of Type A were worked incorrectly : 
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TABLE 1 
\ ONS I NUMBER OF F y Se on or Eacn Tyt 
N I | 
\ ( I) } l N 

i 6 f l l 144 
| 168 148 it 1101 


n 26 cases three of the four examples of Type A were worked incorreetly ; 
nd in 354 eases all four of the examples of Type A were worked in- 
correctly. Similar data are given for each of the other five types. It is 
nteresting to note that for all types there were more cases in which all 
uur examples of a type were missed than only three of the four were 
missed. Pairs were missed more often than three or four of a type. There 
re no striking differences from type to type, although Type B was 
easiest, 

The figures under total give the results for all types combined. In 
1101 cases there were from one to four of the group ot examples for each 
Type solved incorrectly, In each CUNE the pupil, of COUTSe, had all the 
time needed to solve all of the examples of the type. It will be observed 
that in 443 cases or 40.2 pereent of all opportunities in which examples 
of a given tvpe were actually missed, only one example of the four was 
solved incorrectly : in 261 eases or 23.7 percent ot the total. two of the 
our were solved incorrectly : in 159 eases or 14.4 pereent of the eases, 
three of four solutions were incorrect: im Z3S ceases or 21.6 percent of 
the eases, all four of the example S were incorrect Obviously, the actual 
total number of incorrect single solutions was largest in those eases in 


whieh all four examples of a given type were solved incorrectly. One 


may conelude from the data in Table I that an error on a single exampl 
of a given type is not at all a reliable index of what a pupil is likely to 
do on another example of that type since in O98 percent of the cases 
pupils who solved one example of the four of a given type correetly 
missed from one to three of the remaining three. In only one case in 
five did a pupil who worked one example incorrectly also have errors on 
the other three examples of the same ty pe included in the test. It seems 
quite evident, therefore. that a teacher should not be satisfied with a 
diagnosis based on a single example of a given type. The pupil should 
he given at least three or four opportunities to solve examples of one 


type since single errors may be largely chance or aecidental. 
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Phe question as to whether an example is solved incorrectly due to ; 
chance or aecidental error or to some persistent fault can only be di 
termined by analyzing the written work and diagnosing the reasons fo 
the failure of the pupil to solve several examples of the same type cor 
reethy If the pupil, for example, solves four examples of the sam: 
tvpe incorrectly an analysis of his written work will usually reveal th: 
reasons for the error. If the same mistake or combination of mistakes 
occurs in each of the examples incorreet, we may say that the error is 
likely to be constant, that is, it would probably reeur again in simila) 
examples. If each example of the type is missed for a different reason 
we may say that the error is variable. The more variable the errors ar 
the more difficult it is to make a valid diagnosis. 

In an effort to secure data on this point, a careful study was mad 
of the speeifie error or combination of errors in each example. ‘Tt! 
errors on thi examples of each type missed were then compared to dis 
cover the extent to which they were constant from example to example 
The analysis was made as detailed as possible so that the errors isolated 
in each example were very specific. Table If contains a summary of th 
general classes of error that were discovered, the number of sub-types in 
class, and the total number and percent of errors of each elass found 


In the papers analy zed. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF TYPES OF ERRORS IN MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS 
IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 
No. of 
1 of Err Frequency Percent Sub-Tyt 
Lack of Comprehensior f Process 9 
t Cancellati 10.0 19 
j Dift Changing Mivxe Numbers to Im 
ct 8.9 19 
1» Red ] per Fractic 271 9 5 
¢ | (mitted ra 7.9 
) Changing Improper Fra ns to Mixed 
N . 66 7.7 1 
» 45 1 7 
I 438 99.9 


In all, 3438 specifie errors were located. As might be expected, the 
largest single group of errors was due to lack of knowledge of how to 
proceed. In this group there were in all 995 errors, or 28.9 percent of the 
total. That these errors were of a wide variety of kinds is shown by the 


faet that there were in all 52 different sub-types in this group, each one 
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al 


resenting a peculiar variation in procedure. Errors in computation 
stituted about one-fourth of all errors, involving six sub-types. An 
er large group of errors, 10.0 of all, were due to cancellation. Here 


ere were 19 sub-ty pes. Errors in work with improper fractions con 


tituted 16.8 pereent ot all errors. There were 27 sub types here In 
7.4 pereent of the cases the example was omitted. In such cases an 


nalvsis of error was not possible. Under errors due to legibility are 

vrouped such errors as those due to spacing of figures, drawing con 
ising lines in cancellation, ete. In many eases only a single type of error 
as found in an example, while in one pupil’s work as many as twenty 
rrors were found in a single group of four examples, each example being 
issed for five different reasons, as follows: 

The errors that were listed in this case indicate that the pupil failed 
) change the mixed numbers to improper fractions before multiplying, 
at he disregarded the integral parts of the mixed numbers, that he 
ound the product of the fractional parts of the mixed numbers, that 

inverted the product, divided incorrectly in. three examples when 
educing, and in one example failed to reduce the proper fraction in the 
produet. 

A comparison of the errors made by the pupils from example to 
xample was undertaken to determine the consistency of error and the 
cliability of any diagnosis. 

Consistency in this discussion will mean the occurrence of the same 
error two, three, or four times in any one of the six different types of 
examples used in the test. If a pupil is consistent in the errors he makes, 
he should make the same error in each of the examples of a type since 
all examples of a type present the same difficulties. For instance, if 
there is a reduction of a proper fraction in the product in one example, 
each of the other examples will have in the product a proper fraction to 
be reduced. 

If a pupil is entirely consistent, he will make the same error or errors 
in all examples of the same type. A pupil may be considered partly 
consistent if he makes the same error or errors on two or three examples 
of the same type. If a pupil misses only one example out of the four 
in any type, he shows no consistency, and the error or errors in that one 
incorrect example may be only chance errors. Chanee errors are fre- 
quently due to carelessness in multiplying or dividing. If consistency 
were to be shown by the fact that specifie errors persist throughout all 


types of examples on a test sheet, then a study of the errors occurring 
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vy one example of several types would be most useful in suggest 


lial measures If there Is no consist nev, many ¢ xumples of a sing 
tvpe must by used as the basis for diagnosis 
In order to study the consiste ney ob errors in examples of the sar 
a code system based on a special classification whieh summari 
the tabulation of errors for each example was devised. The tabulati 
wus made on large sheets of eross section paper, one vertical line to 
example and one Space to an error If on example ol a type is miss 
it mav he missed for one reason or tor several! reasons, Kor instances 
an error tabulated as le would mean that the pupil had made a mista 
in multiplication, an error listed in the table as e under the heading | 


Thy 


computation error, If the notation le is given in one eolumn in 
ba 

tabulation of errors in one example, it shows that the pupil has mad 

two errors, one ot which is a mistake in multiplication and the othe 

failure fo rectice a proper traction in the answer. In the example whiel 


14 = S&, 11-;,, the pupil made a mistake in multiplying 


fol 
I4 by 5 and failed to reduce =; to its lowest terms. Two errors on on 
example are classified under the heading, combination of two. If th 


notation le is given in one column in the tabulation or errors In on 


example three errors have been made, and this IS classified under the 
heading, combination of three. 

For each of the eases where two, three. or tour ¢ xamples ota tvp 
were missed, the classification was enlarged to take eare of the new com 
binations occurring. In the ease of two « xamples missed the classifica 
tion was made under the following headings: Identieal. Constant and 
Var lations and Varied Identi« al errors may he sub divided into singel 
combination of two, combination of three. A constant and one variation 


is illustrated by the notation 3g. A constant and two variations i 


illustrated by og Se. There may be a combination of one constant and 

several variations, and the tabulation then appears in such a form as 


ig Sg and is classified under one constant and four variations, le, 4 
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Then there may be two constant errors and a variation which is 

shown in a tabulation such as le le. There may be a great number o 
da da 

riations with one, two, three or more constants, although three is the 
vreatest number of variations found in the classification of errors on two 
{ xamples missed. 

Under the heading ot Varied are classified all the eCTrors whe re ho 
constant element appears For instance, a tabulation, Sa Da, is classified 

s Varied: single; a tabulation, 3g 5a, is classified as Varied: combina 
sm 
tion of three, 2—1,. in which there are two errors 5a in one example and 
sm 

me error, 5g, in the other example 

For three examples missed the combinations of errors are arranged 
nder four headings: Identical, Constant and Variations, Pairs, and 
Varied, 

A new possibility appears in the ease of three examples missed 
because two of the examples may have the same error. This condition 
is listed under the name of pairs. In combination with a constant error 
the notation appears as 3¢ 3¢ 3¢. Obviously a pair of errors could not 

Sm om 
appear without either a constant or at least one variation for there are 
three examples missed. 

The elassifieations under Varied follow the same plan as that used 


whe n two examples were missed. or instance, the notation ld Pal of 


3e 
Ox 
is classified as Varied: combination of six, 1-2-3, indicating that all 
the errors are different and that there is a single error in the first example, 
two errors in the second, and three errors in the third exampl 
In the case of four examples missed, the classification headings are 
Identical, Constant and Variations, Triplets, Pairs, and Varied. A triplet 
is the same error oceurring in three examples. Triplets which may 
appear separately if there are two sets, or may appear with constants, 
or with pairs, are the new feature in the classification of combinations 
of errors when four examples are missed. 
The combinations under the heading Varied are similar to those 
illustrated for two and three examples missed, but the combinations may 


have greater variety. 
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One is at onee struck with the possibility of variety of error fron 
example to example In this report it will not be possible to presen! 
the many variations actually discovered. These are all given in th 
original study Suffice it to say that practically all possible combination 
were found. Summaries only will be given here. Table IIL eontain 
the essential data 

Ihe data in Table ltl ure divided into four parts Part A vives thi 
combinations of the errors found in single examples missed: Part B give 
the variations found when two examples of the four ineluded in the test 


were missed; Parts C and D give similar data for three and four in 


correct solutions respectively The percents for each part total 100 

The data in Part A show that single examples were missed for fron 
one fault to a combination of as many as four faults. By far the largest 
number were missed because of a single fault. This fact suggests that 


these errors were larg lv accidental or chance, since they did not persist 


TABLE II 


VARIATIONS IN Errors Founp 


\) Single Example Missed 
T 
Tota 
f Err Number Pereent Percent 
f f tw er rs 11.1 
i ‘ 
I iw ples Miss« 
ant t varia 18 69 
69 
1233 1 
. 47 18 
( Ther Ex ples M 
I Ss hinat 126 12.6 
‘ ta t ‘ 19 11.8 11.8 
Pa ‘ it 16.7 
a) 0 | 6 40.9 
Iw Da 
1 
S 19 11.9 
‘ at 27 17.0 
D) Four Examples Missed 
‘ ant iria 66 7 27.8 
t wit thor variations 63 6.5 °6.5 
‘ Pa ut ariati« 22.7 
1) Singk 95 
(ib) Cor ations 11 15 
Elwell, Mary Reliability of Diagnosis in M iltiplication of Fractions Unpub 
lished Master’s Thesis, Unive rsity of Minnesota, 1932. 
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The data in Part B show that when two examples of the four were 
ssed in only 24.1 percent of the cases was the incorrect solution due 
identically the same fault or combination of faults. In 6.9 pereent of 
cases there was a constant error in both examples in combination with 
varied error, different in each example. In 69.0 percent of the cases 
faults in both examples varied completely ; that is, each example was 
ssed for a different reason or combination of errors. Of these varied 
rors DLO percent were single errors and 18.0 percent were combinations. 

It is, therefore, evident that when two examples of the four were solved 
neorrectly, the faults were highly variable. In less than one-third of 
the cases was there ans evidence ot persistency of faults 


When three examples of a single type were solved incorrectly, the 


vree of consistency of faults increased and the extreme variation was 
educed. In only 12.6 pereent ol all cases were the three examples missed 
identically the same reason; in 11.8 percent of the cases there was a 
constant error common to all examples, but in addition to this common 
error there were also variations In combinations. In 46.5 percent of the 
ses two of the three examples missed had a common error which might 
ppear as a combination of a single, double, or triple error with variations 
if all kinds. In 28.9 percent of the cases all three « xample s were missed 
or reasons that varied from example to example. These in about one 
third of the cases were single errors; the remainder were combinations 
various kinds It is thus clear that in 71.1 pereent of the cases there 
was some degree of consisteney of error when three examples of a type 
were solved incorrectly, varving from complete consistency to cases in 
which two of the three incorrect examples had a common error that 
oceurred tow ther with variable errors of different kinds. The inereased 
CONSISTENES of faults ts probably due to the facet that a pupil who fails 
to work as many as three examples of a given type correctly has some 
difficulty with the process involved The variations may be due to aeci 
dental or chance errors, or to random trial of faulty procedures that he 
thinks may pessibly seeure the correet answer 
When all four examples ot a given type were solved incorrectly a 
relatively high degree of consistency of error was revealed. In only 
7 pereent of the eases were all four examples missed for varied reasons ; 
n 16.0 pereent of the cases were all four missed for identically the same 
reason; in 27.8 pereent of the cases all four were missed for the same 


reason but there was in addition some other error which varies from 
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example to example; thus in 43.8 percent of the eases was there a fau 

eommon to all four examples In 63 eases or 26.5 pereent of the tot; 

three (triplets) of the four examples were missed for the same reas 
7 


together with various combinations of faults: in 54 eases or 22.7 peree) 


ol the enses Two ot tl 


e four examples were missed for the same reasoy 
together with variations of various kinds of faults: these two evroul 
constitute 49.2 pereent of all cases. These facets make it clear that whe 
a pupil fails to work four examples Oot a viven t\ pe correctly it is like] 
that there is some difficulty or faulty procedure which tends to persist 
Phe diagnosis of this fault thus affords a reliable basis for remedial « 
corrective work 

There were certain errors whieh were much more persistent th: 
others For example, le and 1d, which represent multiplication an 
division errors, eccur 296 and 311 times, respectively. Usually they wer 
not constant errors et a type but were seatte red throughout the types 
The error listed as 3a, failure to reduce a proper fraction in the product 
occurred frequently as a constant error. 

The error listed as 2d1, which is inverting the multiplicand, usual 
ippeared as a constant error in a type and sometimes occurred in fou 
or five types. The error, 2e6, disregarding the integral part of a mixed 
number, appeared usually as a constant error. Failure to reduce ai 
improper fraction to a mixed number oecurred 144 times but usually was 
a single error 

The error, 6a, eaneelling different factors from numerator and «ck 
nominator, usually oceurred as a chance error, 

Examples of the types C and F not only had the greatest number o| 
errors oecurring but more constant errors than in the other tvpes. Typ: 
(is the multiplication of a mixed number by a whole number, in which 
there is cance lation, and the produet is a mixed number. Ty ye F is th 
multiplication of a mixed number by a mixed number, in which ther 
is cancellation, and the product is a mixed number. A great number o! 
the errors occurring were due to the failure to reduce the mixed numbers 
fo Improper fractions before multiplying, disregarding the integral parts 
of the mixed number, or cancelling an integral number with the numera 
tor or denominator ora fraetion, or multiplying together only the frac 
tional parts. 
¢ The largest number of constant errors appeared on the papers 0 
those pupils who missed a large number of the examples. This would 


seem to indieate that the weaker pupils are more consistent in the making 
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errors than the better pupils, and therefore the diagnosis ol then 


stakes would be re liable to a much greater extent than for the bette 


IMPLICATIONS 


niaencdia ol difficulty on the basis of an analysis of the written work 
test containing single examples of given types is likely to be un 
able and invalid. Such a test mis be used to loeate the tvpes ol 
x<amples that may be causing difficulty for most pupils in a class, but 
s not a sate basis for individual diagnosis of faults eausing incorrect 
solutions At least three examples of each tv pe should be ineluded in a 
test for individual diagnosis, since errors on single examples are, in many 
SUS, likely to be due to chance or mere accident In this study it was 
ound that there was a re latively high degree of consistence) of the type 
error or specific fault found in a pupil’s work when as many as 


three or four examples of a single type were solved incorrectly 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, RESEARCH 
POLICIES! 


Jesse B. Sears 


Researcu bureaus in publie school systems came into existence 
the United States as early as 1912. The movement, now seareely TW 
deeades old, spread rapidly from the outset and it may fairly be stat 
that in the administration of American city school systems research 
now accepted as a necessary function. 


It must be conceded by those engaged in this type of service tl 
from the beginning the term research has been used loosely to eover 
wide variety of studies, some of which eannot truly he classed as researe} 
Without pausing here to consider the propriety of thus broadening t! 
connotation of the word researeh for this special purpose, it may be sue 
gested that a careful examination of the output of these department 30 
bureaus by members of research associations might be useful not on! 
in bringing to light any Incorrect usage of the term, but also in furth: 
clarifvin the function of research in school systems. 

The purpose here is not to review the history of the school researe! 
movement. This has been done very well in a recent monograph pub 
lished at Ohio State University From an examination of the output o 
school research bureaus, however, and from contact with the work throug! 
survey studies, [ am convinced that school research has outgrown th: 
tiny niche assigned to it at the outset and that at the present it is in 
need of administrative attention. By this I do not mean to imply 
criticism of the work, nor is it intended to urge a complete standardiza 
tion of the machinery, the processes, or the fields of research. This 
would be deadening in so young an enterprise. 

The present weaknesses, or shall I say opportunities for improve 
ment, of school research seem to be about as follows: 

l There is the lack of a well defined research policy. 

2. The program of activities is not sufficiently unified and compre 
he nsive, 

‘Address before the California Educational Research Association, Fresno, Cali 
fornia, April 24, 1931 

*Chapman, Harold B. Organized Research in Education. Ohio State University 
Studies, Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, 1927. 
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}. The machinery for directing the service is not properly adjusted 
the administrative mechanism. 

{. Our methods of building up programs of research are very in 
iclent 

5 There is ho suitable means tor bringing the results of researeh 
ctively to bear in school management. 

Kor ve ry wood reasons these weakness¢ s, the existence of which few 
uld contest, are not to be regarded as criticisms. The outstanding 

evement of this department in public school systems IS well estab 
shed, and these weaknesses are but the natural maladjustments and 
rrowing pains of a new activity being added to an already complicated 
enterprise, and it must take the usual time to find its place. Only by 
i rapid erowth of this function have we been able to sec ahead to the 
irger possibilities of the service which these apparent weaknesses 
suggest. 
lo date we can hardly claim to have conducted a controlled eX] ri 

ment in sehool research. Yet, with nearly two deeades of experience to 
ook back upon, it should be possible to evaluate roughly our research 
departments, and by inspection and analysis to rule out many of the 
rudities incident to youthful planning. We believe that we now know 
something basic about instruction, eurricula, supervision, buildings, 
finance, and administration. In the light of this knowledge we should 
be able to give intelligent direction to research as an instrument for 
rationalizing our school program. What I have to say is an attempt to 
examine the general driit of our experience and from the standpoint of 
sound administrative theory to offer a few suggestions for refining its 
idjustments to the major purposes, plans, and processes of the school 


S\ stem, 


IT 


The development of a research policy must begin with a clear under 
standing of the broader needs of the school system and with an equally 
clear idea of what can be done by means of research. Research is not 
| fairy wand to be waved over difficulties. Its aim is to clarify, to the 
end that development of objectives, plans, and procedures may be gov 
erned by knowledge in place of guessing. Research is the very best of 
insight and straight reasoning applied systematically as a means of 
rationalizing a situation. It moves with deliberation and always in 
terms of faets and principles. It discriminates between facts and half 
facts, and between facts that bear and those that do not bear upon the 
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answer, When its facts are arranged at last, then by insight and e 
tended knowledge it extracts their meaning and sets it up as the answ 
to ifs question 

In formulating a research policy one may legitimately ask: First 


Hlave we qu stions that require the careful insicht 


do we need research 
and straight reasoning of research? There are, obviously, many sucl 
questions Before we ean claim to need research we must he willing i 
admit that somewhere in our schools we are puzzled and uneertai 
about what to do, or how or why to do it. This is the attitude of th: 
scholar, the inquirer, the man with an open mind. Is it the typical att 
tide of the practi al, seli confide nt, hard he aded administrator ? Tor 
often, | fear, research has entered our schools not heeause school od 
ministrators were convineed of its importance but because it seemed t 
be a popular idea and offered an attraetive new administrative toy. | 
am led to this fantastie explanation only beeause IT have seen so man) 
reports from research departments that should have been compiled by 
prineip ils, secretaries, or better, not compiled. 

Having established a need for research, the second question that may 


! 


arise for the polices maker is that of how mueh rv search the schools e¢: 
afford. What they ean afford will dictate the number of workers, and 
have a bearing upon the question of selecting things to be done. li 
the budget, and so the program, must be greatly limited, then the rela 
tive Importance of studies must be settled. It is not meant to overlook 
here the faet that individual teachers may earry on certain types of 
research unaided. 

The third question of polies pertains to the fields and the tvpes of 
studies that may be undertaken. My own observations lead to the con 
clusion that in this important matter policies have been in need of atten 
tion What ts going on elsewhere . and not eareful studies of the schools’ 


needs, seems too often to have oriented the research program. This, in 


evitably, means that the results ol the rt scarch are in danger ot being 


treated as ends instead of as means. On the other hand, we have plenty 
of excellent illustrations of where the research machinery has been set 
up to solve certain problems that had to be solved. What is alluded to 
here is our need for clearly thought out programs of research to replace 
the isolated, scrappy, hit-and-miss work that is so commonly found. 
Still another question of policy is: How shall research be admin 
istered? How to place authority and responsibility for such an under 


taking is important, and, at least in its externals, it has been better 
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dled than hav some other aspects ( hapman s study. referred to 
re, showed that 56 percent of the eases reporting the service were 


ded LN a director, and in about IS pereent by an assistant superin 


lent This implies that its field is the entire school svstem and t! 


1 that 


ead is responsible directly to the superintendent. In actually di 


ng the service, however, all the information I have found shows that 


se in charge of research service administer other activities than re 


ch or assist with supervision, guidance, business, or clerical and 


tistical work It is clear to me that for the int rnal administration 
research departments we have not vet found a perfect solution 
Finally, what are the ends of research 4 Llow are the findings to he 


pplied? Is it merely published reports we want, or do we mean to 
ke our findings effective in perfecting our instructional program 


If not the latter, then it is probably not worth the price 


In this I think 
There is no doubt that research 
esults are being widely applied. Often this seems to he 


may sav we have a mixed showing. 


done ha loose 
Shion, but that it is affecting every phase ot school work iS clearly 


dent. It is giving us better curricula, better teaching and super 


sion, better business serviee. and better buildings. 
In the light of our experience to date it would seem that any attempt 


t stock-taking in this field might be fruitful in pointing the way to a 
evision of our research policies and of our machinery for research. In 
s paper I shall attempt to outline briefly my own conception of re 
search as a funetion of publie school systems and of how this function 

hest be performed. or purposes of clarity I shall have in mind 
large city schoo] system where a high degree of spe Clalization 1s pos 
sible. 


| choose To speak in terms ot a specialized program hecause by SO 


loing the principles can be made clearer. Further, in administration it 


s easier to solve a small problem if we have first solved a large one than 


is to solve a large one after having solved only a small one. 


What shall the research program include 2?—The possible field of 


school research is large. It ranges from the philosophical! question ot 


the 


relative values of studies and activities, through the psychological 


ind biologieal questions of how children learn and how teachers teach, 


through the field of organization of children, of teachers and of subject 


latter, to the questions of how best to clean floors or to keep accounts or 


purchase supplies. In dealing with these problems too, the possible 


range is from what may be termed pure research to the solving of the 
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most commonplace of problems in the applied field. What shall be . 
point of attack?) Where in this broad realm shall school research st: 
out its claim? 

In 1920 the Bureau of the National Research Council listed the n Imes 
of 300 business firms in the United States each of which maintained 
research laboratory. The year following, the list was revised and 
cluded 526 firms. In 1927 ancther revision brought the number up 
1,000. The United States Bureau of Standards has listed over 200 } 
search departments in commercial firms, and at the present time the 
are So municipal research bureaus operating in the United States, 10 
them publicly supported. These figures should be most reassuring 
school administrators. Many of these private enterprises are conducti: 
what may fairly be termed pure research as well as applied researeh, a) 
they find it a good investment. 

For a school research department the question of whether researches 
are pure or applied is primarily a question of how directly or how iy 
directly they are attacking the problems of the school. For so young 
an enterprise we should have no hesitancy in confining the program ft: 
very direct attacks upon problems with reference to which definite acti: 
must be taken. To work on a purely theoretical problem of taxation o 
of habit-formation or of personality analysis or of inheritance might ly 
of value, but this is too vague and indirect an approach. Instead, fo 
the present, let the program be confined to problems in which an im 
portant decision must be made. In other words, let us do no searchin: 
for knowledge unless the knowledge is required to direct our sehoo 
service 

If we accept this point of view and take school systems as we fin 
them, we at once face the question, what research studies are of most 
worth? What aspects or divisions of the system should we try to cover 
The answer to this, I think, is clear. It should cover the entire systen 
taking problems in the order of their importance and in the order of th: 
chance our department would have to find a worth while solution. This 
implies that we must have an efficient means by which the needs fo 
research may be brought to light. With this impertant matter this pape: 
will be coneerned later. Here I wish to emphasize the importance o 
making the field of research the entire field of service. The reason fo 
this is: First, a school system is a single unified enterprise. If som: 
thing is out of order in one part it is very apt to affeet other parts. Work 


ing in one single field is apt to produce a patched school system and a 
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ped viewpoint in its development. Second. confining research to a 
gle field more or less implies the assumption that other divisions can 

ce Op rated satisfactorily without special study, which is not true, 
This does not mean that the entire field is to be worked continuously. 
| does mean, however, that all parts should be surveyed continuously 
problems, and that everyone in the system should be conscious that 
s larger field has been staked out, that surveys are covering the re 
iotest corners, and that sampling is going on throughout all parts. The 
effect of such a program presents lopsidedness and produces in workers 
sense of unity in the system and a consciousness of their responsibility 


evond their own narrower confines. 


IV 

How may we organize a staff for such a program of research? 

rom what has been said, it is clear that if research is to rationalize it 
lust come very close to those who are teaching, administering. super 

sing, legislating, accounting, purchasing. and otherwise directing th 
whools. If it is to unify and coérdinate it must stand in a like relation 
ship to all parts of the system. This means that research must not be 
subordinate to any single department in the system, but only to the 
entral authority. If the work is to have prestige, which it must have. 
since staff service has no authority except the authority of superior 
nowledge, then, as a department it must be coirdinate in rank with 
ie main divisions of the system. ‘Assistant superintendent’’ as a 
title to indieate rank or position in the system, and ‘‘ director of research ”’ 
sa special title to indicate nature of responsibility would seem to meet 
this requirement, 

Within the research department the director is the administrative 
ead and the point of contact with other parts of the school system. The 

eccompanying chart will serve to indicate the internal organization of 
the system as worked out in terms of an analysis of the functions or 
tvpes of research to be done. 

The direetor would be exeeutive head and responsible directly to the 
superintendent. He would direct researches and develop research poli- 
cies, and interpret research findings to others in the system and to the 
publie when desirable. He would be a member of the superintendent’s 

*If research is made a minor sub-department it could not command the services 


one who would possess superior knowledge. The title ‘‘assistant superintendent’? 
stablishes rank of first order and is desirable for that reason. 
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sory board, direct the development Tlie budget 


] + 
tment, and aid in the developmen veneral school polietes 
Inder the director seven divisions of servic re s rested. ¢ 
ded by assistant and In eharge ot special pe or ot stucte 
se divisions: statisties. administration supervision and mstruetion 
svchology and health, curriculum and equipment, finance and business 
dings and grounds, are not mutually exelusive in the ground the 
but this is not important. The main concern is that there be left 
neultivated areas in the svstem this divisi ODM mportant 
strative principle, that of unitv and thorough coérdination and inte: 
ng of effort. is provided for in two wavs: first. bv the fact that 
ssignments will come to these divisions through the director who 
rough cConrerences, will pay special attention to the wide implieat ans 
The work ot one division bor that or another: second thir liv asi if 


clerk who heads up and directs the staff of clerical, stenogray 
ng, and library workers. 
Phe division ot statistics and recoras t vould seem, might Wwe i] be in 
harge of all data for permanent statistical records and regular official 


eports—enrollment, attendance, progress, graduation, staff, buildings 


lvets and cost xT ilies. It would eare lel statistical questionnaires nad 


assemble as archive material many statistical summaries, cumul: 
tive tables, charts and maps to show trends in various lines of activity. 
It would handle the statistical work, especially the more difficult n 
ening work tor all studies, and in vyeneral operate mn lara part as a service 
nd consulting division for the other divisions. Obviously, the division 
must be headed by an expert statistician trained in research methods 
Kach of the other six divisions might be headed one Spec 
iined in the field indicated and in researeh, and as head of the division 
would direet studies within that field. The administrative division would 
dt in isolating and solving problems dealing with legislation, organiza 
tion, records and reports, marking systems, promotion schemes, special 
school or class projects, classification of pupils, time allotment, teacher 
rating. tenure, pensions, promotions, retirements, size of elass, teaching 
load, attendance, and other allied topics. The supervisory and imstrue 
tional division would be on the alert for new ideas in these fie lds, such as: 
creative edueation, teaching methods, TeSTINg, projects, special classes, 
teacher training in service, libraries. teaching devices, guidance, extra 
curricular activities, and problems having to do with learning and teach 


ing. The division of psychology and health would be in charge of studies 
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of individual children having to do with mental and phvysieal health a1 
a development with problems in physieal training, social activities ess 
tial to personality development, feeding, sanitation, instructional hygie 
sod. medical inspection and treatment, and the like. The business divisi 
deal with problems in finance, debts, purchasing, storing, insurance 
: cleaning, repairing and gardening and especially with development 
ie standards for materials and services. Similar points of contact wit 
alt the practical operation of the schools will readily suggest themselves fo 
the other divisions. 
ay The point emphasized is that research is a necessary function at eve 
“ig point in the system and that systematic provision should be made | 
ves earry on the work required to make intelligent decisions. To be a 
i effective machine for research the following requirements of the servic 
must be fulfilled 
E 1. It must be well staffed, and well-organized. 
2 It must actually contact effective ly with all divisions of the system 
}. It must have eapacity in staff and equipment facilities for keeping 
‘3 in close touch with scientific developments in every part of tix 
oh field of edueation 
ie {. It must have final say as te data and methods in all studies undet 
Nee taken and be in full charge of all who assist in research projects 
ak 5. It must not destroy originality and spontaneity in the school staff 
It must stimulate, encourage and provide sympathetic guidance 
“ee to any project that has merit as an experiment or investigation 
ms in the system. 
ne 6. It must not regard its work as done until its findings are fuily 
5 interpreted, direetly or in writing, for those whose work it is to 
benefit 
at j 7. It must faithfully give eredit where credit is due. 
One other task remains to make this explanation of school research 
administration complete, and it is after all the most important task. In 
the best of our school systems we have already attained in practice much 
if not most, that has been proposed so far. The general theory of the 
function of school research as here set forth is widely accepted, and in 
he certain places the theory is being given fairly good expression. Om 
ae further task is to clarify the principles and to stimulate a wider adoption 
4 of them and a more general application of them in practice. 


ay 
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In general, during the past, administrative theory has been worked 
ut in practice and in a study of practice combined. Just now it seems 
to be true that in education our theory is exceptionally far ahead of our 
‘ractice. This, I believe, is as true in administration as in curriculum 
aking or teaching. My own study of the ways in which school research 
s handled leads me to the conclusion that some of our practice S are poor 
nd that we know enough theory to improve the practice if we will but 
pply our knowledge. The problem I have set for myself as a result of 
my observations is this: 

School research projects are decided upon by a wrong method and 
they are carried through with much loss of time, energy, and actual re 
turn from the studies. In general, the weaknesses of the service as set 
forth at the outset of this paper obtain largely because we fail to apply 
well-known principles in its administration. How then, can right prin 
ciples be applied? First, we must have sound organization, competent 
personnel, and proper housing and equipment, as set forth above. Fun 
ther we must do good administering 

The following is proposed as an administrative procedure, eall it an 
hypothesis for an experiment if you prefer, as a means of doing away 
with the tvpes of weaknesses I have enumerated : 

1. Let demands for research projects originate among the workers 
of the system as well as with the research workers. Let it be the super- 
intendent’s policy, that any officer, from janitor up, is to be free to sug- 
gest problems for research and that every suggestion will be examined ; 
further, ability to see and define problems that need study is regarded as 
evidence of ability and of effort to keep abreast in the profession. Here 
the object is to stimulate a critical attitude toward work, and to create 
a respeet for and a readiness to utilize the results of research. Only with 
such a policy clearly enunciated and practiced can the proper foundation 
for research be laid. 

2. Let any worker who wishes to participate in research have a 
chanee to do so if he has any eapacity either to learn from it or to con- 
tribute to its success. 

3. Let it be one special duty of the research director to stimulate 
thinking of this sort throughout the system, to encourage study or ex 
periment wherever it springs up, and to do all he ean to train the school 
staff in scientific methods ef work. This is part of a training-in-service 


program, 
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1. Let the research group have wide latitude in looking about 1 
Pe em moortant problems This ould nave t} effect ot provi 
ila by Cl close To a continuous, more le SS outside. 
: et no researe be entered upon until the possible uses of its fin 
e he thought out and until contact with ever step in the stu 

Oo} Ove i tor those pon whom itS uses would fall. This insu 

e wo | effect practice and not become a mere academi py 
let vear S program ot res irch hy ted hy a 

es t] best principles of modern financial budgeting 

naw Ist! ited 


ty ot man relatively simple as well as mal \ extreme ly diffieult 
lem Some will require little and others much time to complet 
Sor vill have a simple eonelusion, the cireet use of which iS obvious 


others will bring to light evidence that pomts Suggestions In man 


ons \ research in the eurrieulum is very apt to involve both 
teaching method and the devices and equipment by which the currieulun 
iministered Some researches will handled almost solely by 
research staff. Others will require the cooperation of a large number 
of other sehool workers. 
Hlaving in mind that as far as possible CVvery Mme mber of the school 
S s to be brought into as close touch as possible with research worl 
especially in his own field, and that as far as possible all are to aid in 
bie ering researeh problems. and especially that each member is to be 


responsible for making the results of researches in his own field effective 


n practice, there will be need tor some sv stem for harmonizing all thes 
io rf S thre following machine ry is suggested: 


Let each administrative officer be responsible for stimulating the study 
of problems by his subordinates. Day after day entangling situations 
l arise New books will provoke Inquiry as to the merits of present 

ractice, a prece ot machinery breaks down, or the growth of the school 
in numbers creates new difficulties. These situations provoke thought 
nd discussion. Possibly at some point the research director is requested 


to come in for a conference or a committee is sent to the department 


for advice Slowly a problem emerges. It is placed on a temporary 


list Others accumulate. and they are not all clear: thes seem to over 
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It is thought that they may be similar to problems in like sit 
ns in other schools. As the weeks pass the list rows kor each prob 
the group will work out as clear a statement as possible of what 


that vexes, or of what thev need to know. whv they need to know if 


hat bearing they think its solution would have upon their work. and 
hn they would be able to use the results of a researeh on the problem 
ih were avallabl 
\t the beginning of the last quarter of the vear let a eall be sent out 
r reports on proposed research projects for the ensuing veal Che list 


each school, with each problem explained as suggested above will by 


reanized DN the principal and teachers and possibly some by 
ails and janitors. Like lists will come from supervisors, from heads 
services like attendance, health, guidance, business, finance. buildings 

nd grounds, purchasing, and accounting. These lists will be assemble: 
the research office and there carefully elassified into groups and a 
r fully arranged tvpewritten account of eve ry project with its so i! 
ndieated and each especially labeled as to the time when the results ean 
st put to use it available. 

During the vear it must be rememlx red that tl roughout the svstem 
liseussion is voing on over developments That are to COonsicte 
for the sueceeding vear. Principals have discussed innumerable prob 
ems with their teachers and possibly by the time this researe} budget is 


the SUGYVESTIONS 


in the superintendent wiil have gone over most o 


that are to be offered for Important changes or additions for the ensu 
vear, policies have heen reshaping themselves and 
ns have been maturing. Ultimately all this will issue in concrete form 


connection with the building of the finaneial budget This is noted 


re because the researches will be closely tied into these same plans 
Finally the superintendent, in accord with a ealendar date. will 
s counsel or cabinet together to study the preliminary rough draft ot 
ie research budget. The research director presents the colleeted pri 
osals, explains his analysis and shows how many of the projects ¢ 

joined together for study, and X presses his judgeme nt as to the rela 

tive importance and relative difficulty of the various groups. He states 
ilso whether the list is too large for a vear’s work, The list is then 

vone over by the counsel and the projects are cheeked as to their bearing 
ipon the major projects that are being planned for the next vear 

With this analysis the collection goes back to the research office where 


ihe budget is finally shaped When this has been done, expl nations 
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should be made and necessary conferences should be held with those whos: 


projects have been denied a place. With the results of this study th 


research budget is ready for final review by the counsel This accom 
plished, it ean then be arranged upon a ealendar and full announcemen 
made of the plans. 

The development of such a calendar must take account of the tim 
required for each project and it must provide for time that will bé: 
consultation on current matters of all sorts or 
When this calendar is set up, then any item that 


needed tor tor specia 
inanticipated needs. 
s to be added should pass through the superintendent’s hands to the 
director. Naturally this budget will not prevent the continuous use ot 
department by anyone who desires advice or suggestions. 

The value of such a budget developed by such methods lies in the 
following facts: 

1. It brings all the talent of the school system to bear upon all the 
aspects of the system, and so furnishes opportunity and stimulates all 
the school workers to think constructively about their work. 

2. It prevents the research department from becoming clogged up 
with miscellaneous jobs of work of a semi-routine sort that might better 
be performed by line officers in the natural course of their work. 

3. It unifies research around the basic policies and plans of th 


school system, making of it a constructive agency for rationalizing the 


school system. 
4. It should aid materially in the development and maintenance ot 


a morale that rests upon professional as well as upon personal and so- 


cial foundations. 


3 
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PROGNOSTIC TESTING IN MUSIC ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
AN INVESTIGATION CARRIED ON AT THE NORTH 
CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN®* 


GRACE VAN Mor 
North Carolina Colleae for Woame 


The purpose of the study.—This study was undertaken to satisfy 
desire to offer constructive counsel to freshmen in the School otf 
\lusic in order to avoid, it possible, many of the maladjustments that so 
equently eause failure while studying music in college No atten pt 

s made to analyze fully nor to measure all the factors of musical 
bility ; neither was there an att mpt to secure a measure of musica 
ccomplishment more reliable and valid than the teachers’ marks. The 
tudy was concerned with finding a battery of tests possessing a con 
siderable degree of prognostic value, and with determining the degree of 
that value. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM AND ITS DEFINITION 


A. What battery of group tests will be most effeetive in 
the probable suecess of college freshmen who major in music? 

B. With what degree of accuracy, by means of this batters ol group 
Tests, Can the probable SUCCESS in music study of college freshmen who 
major in music be predetermined ? 

It was considered desirable to have the final battery of tests consist 
of not less than three, nor more than six tests, so that they could be ad 
ministered within a reasonable amount of time. Success in music study 
was arbitrarily defined to mean the earning of satisfactory marks, par 
ticularly during the freshman year, in college musie courses: harmony, 
sight-singing and ear-training, and applied music. The degree of ac 
euracy with which the probable success could be determined was to be 
measured by the correlation between the scores made in these tests and 
the marks or grades earned by the same students in their freshman music 
courses. 

Music in the field of educational measurements.—Before undertaking 
the testing program of this investigation it was necessary to review the 
available tests in music and to make a critieal evaluation of the studies 
in which these tests have been used. 

While music has been one of the most recent subjects to receive atten- 
tion in the field of educational measurements, the past fifteen vears shows 


*Now the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. 
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rsicte | mount of wor done in the construction and Standard 
texts nal the OF eX rimental studies Musie TESTS ¢ 
reds those intended to measure native endowment: at 
t howe ntended to measure thre Ise mack of this endowment, 
the a ment in music, Tests of the first sort, usually referred to 
COSTS OF s Tests o musieal ability, hy divided into thre 
those intended te measure sensory Capacities: 2 thos 
nded to measure musical feeling; and (3) those intended to measur 
Ties 
sinec tests motor ability il hee ssarily individual] Tests and 
the writer was coneerned with group tests only, no study ol investigation 
concerning motor ability was n ade No investigations concerning tests 
if music fecling could be found. This, therefore. limited the study t 
onsideration of the tests of s hsory capacity. These were the earliest 
tvpe of musie aptitude tests formulated and pre sented to music educators 
nd psychologists 
Dr. Carl Seashore of the Iowa State University is the pioneer jr 
this field Ilis six tests, Measures of Musical Taki nf, are still the for 
most tests of this type. These are tests of aural acuity or discrimination 
nd undertake to measure the least perceptible differences in pitch and 
streneth of tones the least perceptible differenee in paired time intervals 
differences and likenesses in paired rhyvthmie patterns, the comparativi 
smoothness and blendine qualities of paired combinations of two tones 


recoras 


The need fi reritical revienu 


ests of Musie; l'alen 


enders oO sick r’ t} 
of the individual with 


ators deelared the 


The writer of this sti 


The Se ashore rests were eoneerie dl. 


\mong 


and tu 


almost 


wilh Tor of tones Ihe Se TeSTS are recorded 


directions tor administe ring and scoring 


\fter twelve vears of use the Seashor 
t are still on trial Thev have their loval ck 
Tests capable of analy zing the musical talent 
infailine aHecuraey, while several investi 


‘se Tests are not of significant value to the music 


uly reviewed and evaluated nine studies in which 


named in the footnotes, numbers ? to 


them were found three investigations reporting 
Psuchok of Musical Talent New York: Silver. 


| of Instructions and Interpretations for the Measure 


of Musical Talent. six records) New York: Colun 


x 
them are available 
ecdueat 
of, 
10, inclusive.) 
ré Carl } Th 
Rurdett 10), PRS mt 
‘ New York: Col = 
l- 
bia negraph Company 
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e Seashore Tests to be of a high degree of acew “\ Dr. Ha 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester; Flora Mer 

Max Sehoen 

Evaluation of studus of the Seashore Tests 


ese thre Investigations compel one to be doubtful ‘ i th) 


‘curacy. In these particular studies the reliability of the tests is tak 
vranted But other investigators have found their reliab lit) + 
ww or very moderate. Stanton, Brennan, and Schoen also consider 


tests of high validity, this judgement being based on teachers’ ratings of 


students This see ms a questionable procedure when one eonsids rs the 
ecognized fallibility of teachers’ marks. Miss Brennan draws her ev 
lence from only twenty cases, while Dr. Schoen has only ten eases. 1 
studies the reader feels heat only a lack of the erities attitucde 


vard the tests being investigated. hut also detects a positive set 
. toward the tests and complete faith in their reliabilit nel validity 
1) some cases Too high value is placed on the rating ot as nel teache) 
('one rning the reliability of the Neashore Tests. Several verv ecaretu 
nad thorough studies of the reliability of thes tests havi heen made with 
esults sufficiently similar to make them highly signifieant. It is not 
! possible to deseribe these studies in this ré port. but the results gi 
of the ficients ol reliability secured mas seen 4 ible | 
TABLE ] 
i 
‘ 48 
15 
i4 a 
Stanton, Hazel M Sensho Measures of Mus 17 ; ; 
Mono hs, XXXIX, No. 2, 1928 
nee,’’ Psychological Monographs, XXXVI (1927), pp. 190-248 
*Schoen, Max ‘*The Validity of Tests of Musieal Talent.’’ Je 


ril, 1023 10] 


ative Psychology, IIL (Ay 
Ruch, G. M., and Stoddard, G. D. Tests and Measurements in High School 1 
structio Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Worl 
Brown, Andrew \ ** The Reliabilitv and Validity of 1] meen 
Musieal Talent.’’ Journal of Ippled Psyche 
Lanier, Lyle H. ‘Prediction of the Reliability of Mental Tests of Spe 
\ ties.’’ Jo nal of perime tal Psycholoa 1927), } | 


Dy 
rnswort! > Paul R Sper rman-Brow? Pr ly ; 
shore Tests.’’ Journal of Educational 
Hig mmith, 7. A Selecting Musical Talent.’’ Journal o {ppl ) 


XIII, October, 1929 
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It is noticeable that the highest of the coefficients show only a fa 
degree of reliability, and that all are below the standard of reliabilit 
usually attained by intelligence and educational tests. 

Concerning the validity of the Seashore Tests.—The validity of thes 
tests was studied by one investigator only, Brown, and the method of h 
study is open to eriticism. He seeured coefficients of validity varyir 
rom .11 to .17 with the exception of the test of tonal memory, whic! 
was 41 The coefficient of validitv for the average of the tests was .35 
It is noticeable that the test of tonal memory produced the highest coeffi 

ent of reliaiility, &2, and also the highest coefficient of validity, .41 

Neashore Tests used on the college level_—With this evidenee regard 
ing the Seashore tests before one, it is important to study the coefficients 
of eorrelation between these tests and the students’ college marks i 
musical studies. These coefficients of correlation are available from tw: 
studies. Unfortunately, the studies are both concerned with girl students 
But the subjects from the same college are not the same students. Th: 
investigations were made independently, several years apart, and fo: 
somewhat different purposes. A comparison of the results is reeorded 
in Table ITI. 

TABLE II 


(‘ORFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION Witt COLLEGE MARKS 


Highsmith—4 years More—freshman year 
Musik Apphie« Musik Applied \verage 
Test rheory Music Theory Musi« of both 
Pitel 409 18 013 to O17 to 407 
733 458 
Inte t 53 O77 to 137 74 
245 147 
lin to OVS ta 124 
404 93 
na 234 1 48 to Os t« 
217 025 
I al \ ry 43 277 to 154 to 447 
0 46° 
Rhythn 10 to O78 te 223 
206 


Especially noticeable in this tabulation are the similarity of results 
of the tests on pitch and on consonance, and the dissimilarity in the 
results of the test of tonal memory. The tests on pitch and tonal memory, 
for which the writer secured the highest correlations, were found by two 


other investigators of college students to be the most valuable tests of the 


¥ 
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seashore battery. The study of Salisbury and Smith" in which these 
vo tests are reported will be deseribed later. 

A study of the consonance test.—One of the most significant and most 
orough studies reviewed by the present w riter was Heinlein's ** Exp r} 
ental Study of the Seashore Consonance Test.’"' Heinlein’s study was 

de ‘‘to ascertain the extent of influence which harmonic principles and 

the various laws of musical progression may have upon judgement in the 
red interval comparison method employed by Seashore in the con 
sonanee test.’’ His data seem to show that the basis of judgment in 

s test as given by Seashore is conflicting and unsatisfactory. He con 
udes that the nature and strueture of the test material is such that on 
lay expect negative results from the talented students. The data x 


orded in Table IT seem to prove that Heinlein’s point is well-taken. 


The study by Salisbury and Smith.—This study Was of ¢ special interest 
ecause It was concerned with prognostic testing of students on the college 
evel, although the goal sought was success in the study of sight-singing 
ather than suecess in general music study. It included all freshmen 
vho expected to become teachers of primary or intermediate grades or 
n the rural schools. It thus involved a large number of subjects. Salis 
bury and Smith worked for three years on this investigation, and their 
final battery of three tests included two of the Seashore tests: pitch and 
tonal memory. 


Summary of this review.—The foregoing brief summary of the results 
of these nine studies conzerned with the Seashore Tests of Musica! 
Ability reveals three outsta1.ding facts concerning research in prognostic 
music testing, as follows: 

1. Almost all the investigations having to do with prognostic testing 
in music have used the Seashore tests. 

2. The majority of musicians and psychologists have, since their 
ormation and promulgation, accepted these tests as highly accurate and 
useful, but there is a considerable amount of carefully gathered evidence 
in serious criticism of their reliability and their validity. 

Salisbury, Frank S., and Smith, Harold B. ‘‘ Prognosis of Sight Singing 
\bility of Normal School Students,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XIII (October, 
1929), pp. 425-429. 

Heinlein, Christian Paul. ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Seashore Consonance 
lest,’’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, VIII (December, 1925), pp. 408-433. 
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H i) the Seashore hatte ry ol SIX tests, those ot pitel and ot tor 
memorv seem to be the onlv ones promising for prognostie purposes, ar 


hese nroh won limited degree only. 


The setting of the investigation.—This study was made at the Nort 
{ olina College for Women, in Greensboro, North Carolina. testing ft 
freshmen who entered the School ol Musie in 1927. 1928, 1929, and Loi 
Chis imnished a total of 200 students, but owing to incomplete dat 
twenty-one students were dropped from the study, leaving a total of 179 
students whose test scores and college marks furnished the data for th 
nvestigatiol 

A study by percentile ranks was made of the distribution of th 
ntelligence seores of these students. The intelligence tests used were th 
MeCall Multi-Mental test and the Ohio State Psvechological Examination 
Forms 14 and 16. This distribution of scores, compared with the dis 
tribution of scores of the entire freshman class of the colle ve, showed that 
n these four vears the School of Mnusie reeeived only about two-thirds 


of its quota of the dullest students, and one-third more than its quot: 


the brightest students. Henee, the students in this study were bette: 
than a random sample of the freshmen of this collee 


On the other hand, an examination of the college marks earned by 


the st stucdien 


s In musie courses during their freshman vear shows them 
to be an unselected group The distribution of marks for theoretica 
music courses is rather close to a normal distribution, while the distribu 

on of marks for applied music is consid rably skewed toward the lower 
end. This may be explained, at least partially, by the fact that a con 
siderable number of freshmen in the School of Musie are so poorly pri 
pared in piano when they enter college that it takes them three or fou 
semesters to complete the work of the freshman plano course (‘on 
sidering both the distribution of inte lligence scores and of college marks 
in musie courses, it is probably correct 19 consider this group of students 

fair sample of the college freshmen in this college, and probably a fai: 
representative of all women’s colleges. 

\ large quiet room (the Recital Hall in the Musie Building) wher 
all the students taking the tests eould be seated comfortably, and ade 
quate equipment in the form of an excellent phonograph and a well 
tuned piano, were available when needed It was arranged to have 
certain hours during Freshman Week set aside for this testing. and also 


other hours, as needed, during the first few weeks of the college vear 
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ill freshmen in the School of Musie were expected te ) 
testing. Thus, conditions were kept almost unifern All tests wer 
istered by the investigator 
The marks in the musieal subjeets used were an eran the 1 S 
d during the freshman year in sight-singine and ear-trainine 
Ons ind In piano All freshmen are required to take these Stub 
ept that sometimes a student studies Viollh instead of piano. in w h 
. er marks in violin were used. The average mark obtained was 
result of the judgement of three different teachers reea ding the success 
stud nt along thi differs hit lines Of Thus redueme 
vhat he taector of nhaccuracy in teachers’ Markings 
Tests used \ Tot il ot vl TENTS ised. of 
vere available on phonograph records he six tests of the Seashor. 
er ind two tests K walwasser on melodic nal | nol SCTIS 
t the Hutehinson Silent Reading test vas obtained trom the pul 
she rs: and the Schoen test in Relative Piteh Was obtamed om 
/ rnal of Comparative Psycholoay 19 
The remaining five tests were devised by the investigator ‘WoO 
ese were similar to sections of the Kowalwyasser Ruch test hatter 
eing concerned with the recognition of pit errors and of time errors 
ine three tests. being 


the notation ot familiar melodies Th 
ute unlike any tests before the re worthy of mor complete 


aesceription, 

lural and visual disc rimination of ors, and aural and 
visual discrimination of time errors. Phe kdea that prompted the 
errors 


mation of these two tests was the belief that 


student has before her t 


ol 
the eorreet 


in untamiliar musie heard while th 
ersion of the music would require a considerable degree of coérdination 
‘ulty in pitch discrimination 


between the visual image and the aural ac 


kor each ot eight short 


and in time discrimination. the se two tests. 
Vanual of Directio 
Victor Talking ach mpan 
sloomington, 


Music Tests: No. 1, 


Kwalwasser, Jacob 
tivit Camden, New Jersey: 


Hutchinson, H. E. Hutchinson 


~ 


[Hinois: Publie School Publishing Co. 
*Schoen, Max. Tests of Musical Feeling and Musieal Understan 
al of Comparative Psychology, \ Fel ruary, 1925), pp. 31-5: 
*Kwalwasser, Jacob, and Ruch. G. M Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Music f 
Division, University f lows 
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melodies were constructed, each series increasing somewhat in diffieul 
from the first melody through the group of eight little tunes. The st 
dent was asked to make a cheek mark below any note that was 1 
plaved as written. In the first of these tests pitch errors were ma 
that is, wrong tones were played by the person administering the test 
and, in the second test, time errors were made, that is, some tones wi 
given the wrong time values. In each test, from three to eleven erro 
were to be found in each melody, the number varying from melody, 

melody so that the student could not feel or expect any regularity in t 
occurrence of errors. An effort was made to make the errors such t! 
they would not be obvious, vet detectable with reasonable ease by t! 
student with a high degree of discrimination and the ability to eoérdinat 
the aural response with the visual stimulus. For each test the score w 
the total number of notes in the eight melodies minus the number « 


notes incorrectly cheeked. 


Discrimination of voice movement.—The material for this test cor 
sists of chord progressions of two chords each, each chord having thr 
tones to produce the effeet of three voices singing in harmony A 
effort was made to use chord progressions that are pleasing and that a: 
in common use in good music. In each pair of chords, the second chor 
is exactly like the first with the exception of one tone or voice. Ther 
is always one voice that moves by a step or a half-step. The proble: 
of the student is to determine which of the three voices moves and t] 
direction it takes. The test consists of twenty-five pairs of chords to bi 
played on the piano, each pair to be played onee, rather slowly, ver 
distinetly, and the three tones always exactly simultaneous. The answe 
sheet was so arranged that the student needed only to make a chee 
mark to indieate her answer, which was a choice of six possibilities. 1) 
scoring, it seemed fair to give some eredit for naming the correct voic 
even though the direction of the movement of that voice was incorrect 
Hence, fifty was taken as a perfect score, that is, two points for eac! 
perfeet answer, and one point if the correet voice was indicated with th: 


incorrect direction of movement. 


The Schoen Test on Relative Pitch—Since the Schoen Test became ; 
member of the final battery, it is worth while to know its exact natur 
This test was constructed by Dr. Max Schoen of the Carnegie Institut: 
of Technology, and is intended to measure’ the accuracy with which th 


. 
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tudent can hear relative distances between tones. No reports of its 
success in this measurement were available, and it was placed in this 
nvestigation battery with much interest concerning the results it might 
show. The test consists of one hundred paired intervals, arranged in ten 
vroups of ten pairs each. The test is given with the aid of the piano 
the first pair of tones being played consecutively, and, after a short 
ause, the second pair ot tones played consecutively The student records 
her judgment of whether the difference in the pitch of the second pal 
‘ tones is smaller or ereater than that between the tones of the first 
pair. After a few seconds in which the student records her judgment 
the next two pairs of tones are played on the piano, and so on through 
the one hundred pairs. 


Procedure.—As indicated earlier, the fifteen musical ability tests of 
arious sorts and an intelligence test were given the students at the be 
ginning of their freshman year. The marks earned in music courses 
during the freshman year were obtained from the college registrar’s office 


Corroborative data were also obtained in the form of college marks in 


music earned in the semesters later than the freshman year by thirty-six 
students, juniors and seniors, who were still in college. 

The unreliability of all these data was fully realized, and they were 
used with this in mind. It is generally conceded that no single group 
ntelligence test vields reliable individual results. The unreliability of 
teachers’ marks is also well known. It is quite certain that there ar 
variable errors present in the results of the various tests. These ar 
nevitable because of conditions that cannot be controlled by the investi 
gator, sueh as unfavorable phy sical or mental conditions in the ease of 
certain students, lack of interest in the results of the test. prejudice 
against going through such a testing program, a lack of understanding 
of what to do when taking the test, and a sense of strangeness toward 
everything in the new surroundings. Other variable errors are intro- 
dueed by the widely differing social, intellectual, and musieal back- 
grounds of the various freshman students. The dissimilarity of their 
inusical environment and training before entering college was especially 
noticeable. 

The tests themselves are another source of variable errors, and. 
perhaps, in the case of some of the new tests, of constant errors, as well. 
No data regarding the reliability of these tests are available except in 


the ease of the Seashore tests, and most investigators have reported their 
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‘ ~ 1 ‘ low The five newlv constructed tests have | 
tit ‘ ‘ it this mvestigation No study ol thr ir 
ditv has been made It mais he that the, 
‘ t is possible that the test Measures an ability just 
tas the one it was intended to measure, and perhaps as valu 
oxtie «st nadpo nt if ma measure relative 
ol is well measured by another test 
Witl ( tion of the unreliabi itv th data. hoth OL coll 
net of Test seores, They were eompared by means of correlati 
fo deter probabl predictive value Owing to the considera 
erence wtween the distribution of the freshman marks in their the 
music courses and in their applied music, it was thought wis 
To secure ot ents ¢ correlation between each test and the freshm: 
rks in the etiecal COUPSES, and between each test and t he tres 
KS Il el This to determine the T\ pe ot mus 
stu with whieh the tests would correlate mest satisfactorilv. 
(sreat regularity Wiis found in t he results of this eomparisol 
eases the cin ftieis nt tor theor tical music eourses W 
rere tha the coefficient for ipplied MUSIC. and some times verv mu 
el llenee, there seems to be a tendenes toward more accurate 
dietion of probable success in theoretical music than in applied musi 
Phe eraves of | the MUSE COUTSES studied during the freshman Ve 
wel then eorr ted with the test seores, with the results reeorded 
TABLE If! 
EN RAC 0 Mr Sit M KS 
ot Cases 179 
Coefficient 
fl ty O74 
120 i 
‘ ar ) 5 
al Mem 447 4 
| h Error 423 4 
Time Er 440 
Di natio Aural ar Visua 559 ; 
Diserir ation Aural and Visual 
Miovement 34 
s Relative Pitel 547 
K Melodie Sensitivity “a9 
hk 4 Harmonic Sensitivity 261 5 
H | Silent Reading 492 4 
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The information found in this table is worth careful consideration 


primary interest is the wide range of results, var O09 to 


Ving from 
from no correlation at all to a fair degree of correlation The 
from .009 to $47 The three lowest CoO 


seashore tests are seen to vary 
ficients in the entire table belong to three of the Seashore tests. the very 
tT thre of] 


vest one, .009, belonging to the much criticized tes 
( onsonance. It is of outstanding interest to discover that among the 
vhest correlations are the tests that endeavor to set problet 
eneral musical situation rather than to isolate and measure 
etor of musieal ability. This will be discussed more fully in a later 


ragraph. 
It will be noted that among the fifteen correlations there are nine that 
Seashore, Tonal Memory 


More, Reeognition of Piteh 
449; More, Voice Move 
Lis 
Dis 


above 40: Seashore, Sense of Piteh 407: 
1447; Hutchinson, Silent Sight Reading .492; 

Errors 483; More, Recognition of Time Errors 
Piteh 547; More, Aural and Visual 
2o9; and More, Aural and Visual 


These nine tests were given furthe 


nent .534; Sehoen, Relative 
mination of Piteh Errors 
imination of Time Errors .563. 
msideration in order to seleet the best small battery of four to six tests 
tive data econeern 


or this purpose a study was made or the eorroborat 


v the group of students who had been tested as freshmen and were 
It was felt that tests that produced as high eorrelations 


still in college. 
produced with the freshman 


th these later college marks as they 
arks should be valuable in the battery to be chosen 
owever, proved of little help, for the coefficients thus seeurs d were abou 


This information, 


the same as those for the freshman year, and more often a little lower than 
cher 

The choice of tests for the final battery was turned to those tests 
at the same time, gave 


that y ielded some of the highest correlations, that, a 
ow or very moderate intercorrelations, and that also provided a variet 
of types of tests. The matter of low cr moderate intercorrelations was 


mportant in order to avoid choosing two tests that measure the same 


The tests of the chosen battery and their zero order correlations 
547: More, Voice Movement 
and More. 


ability. 
are as follows: Schoen, Relative Pitch 
More, Aural and Visual Discrimination of Piteh Errors 559: 
Aural and Visual Diserimination of Time Errors .563 


The accuracy and value of this chosen battery was then more 


thoroughly studied through partial and multiple correlations. The co 


ber, 1952) 

63. 0 
theo 
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efficient of multiple correlation was .73 between coll ge freshman m 
music courses and the four tests of the chosen hatte ry. The relat 


veights of these tests are as follows: More. Aural and Visual Diserim 
ton of Time Errors, 327; More, Aural and Visual Diseriminatio: 
Pitch Errors, 272: Sehor n, Relative Pitch. and More, Voie Mo 
ment, 

This procedure produced answers to the two questions propounded 
the statement of the problem; a battery of four group tests was fou 
Is batters was shown to have a predictive value of .73. ‘| 
coefficient must not he considered as highly predictive of the student 
robable sueeess in college musie study, but as helpful information 
estimating a prediction which will be about a third better than a chap 


prede 


hon 

Conclusions. The results of this study cannot be considered as fi 
or incontrovertible. The unreliability of the data has been diseussed : 
is entirely possible that other tests, not known to the investigator, wou 
have had higher predictive value than the tests that were used; and the 
coefliciont of multiple correlation of .73 is not sufficient proot on whiel 
to base positive predictions. 

There is another factor which limits th accuracy of these conclusions 

the personal factor. That is, physical, mental, or emotional conditions 
entirely unpredictable by the investigator. may so completely alter the 
quality of the student’s work that the prediction based upon the results 
of this battery of tests will not be fulfilled in any respect. The con 
el ISIONS State dl above, however. mas he conside red as indicative of avery 
real relationship between the results of certain types of music tests and 
the student’s future suecess in musie study. 

There remains another conelusion whieh grew in importance and 
clearness in the thought of the investigator as the study progressed 
his is coneerned with the type of test most promising in a prognostiv 
battery. The present writer believes that this investigation has offered 
very strong evidence in support of the following conclusion: the tests 
that 


are most effective in predicting success in musie study are those that 
present a general problem in musie rather than those that attempt to 
measure any one factor of musieal ability. 

In his study, ‘‘The Reliability and Validity of the Seashore Tests 
of Musical Talent,’ A. W. Brown discussed the proposition that high 
scores in these tests, each attempting to measure an isolated factor of 


musical ability, may not really measure the musical ability of the indi- 


4 
it 
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PROGNOSTIC TESTING IN MUSIt 


dual so well as a test that presents a problem combining several ot 
hese factors in a real musieal situation. Brown cites the early efforts 
mtelligence testing and the unprofitable results of the attempts 
ywasure isolated functions, such as memory, attention, reasoning, ete 
ral reealls Binet’s suecess with tests that presented general problems 
Brown then writes: *‘It may be that a test of general musical ability 
vht prove more valuable than a series of tests of isolated factors.’ 
It is vers noticeable that of the fifteen tests of musical abilitv used 
n this study, the highest coefficients of correlation were secured with 
those tests that were farthest from attempting to measure isolated factors 
nd which presented more general musical problems. 2 
The nature of musical ability A corollary of this conclusion just 
diseussed is that musical ability is an exeeedingly complex entity, prob 
bly one that is impossible of a definite analysis 
While this concept of musical ability and the best means of measuring 
that ability, as revealed in the results of this study, are contrary to our 
venerally accepted ideas of musical Capacity and of the methods of 
measuring that capacity, they are in accord with the newer concepts of 


Most 


psychology “as expressed by the (iestalt school psvchologists 
musicians and psvchologists have accepted Seashore’s analy SIS. the 


factors. 


factors of musical capacity and his method of measuring thesé 
Some investigators have raised questions regarding the value of the 
Seashore tests, but the basie idea of his analysis of musical talent has 
been unchallenged, so far as the writer Is aware. 

A chalh nage offered. The writer wishes To challenge Seashore’s ideas 
and tests, and directs the reader's attention to the results of this investiga 
tion in support of a concept of musical ability as a complex entity most 
effectively measured by tests presenting general musical problems 

A thoughtful evaluation of the results of this study reveals the great 
need of further investigation in three directions, as fellows: 

1. The four tests of the chosen batt rv, one ol which has been litth 
used and three of which have had no other use, need to he widely admin 
istered, in order that their value may be more thoroughly tested, and 
that they may be standardized, at least, tentatively 

? Studies of the reliability and the validity of these tests are needed 


n order that the true value of data derived from them may be known 


*Brown, Andrew W. ‘‘The Reliability and Validi 


Musieal Talent,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, (Octoh 
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. The most outstanding need revealed by this study is the very gr 
need of experimentation in the formulation of various sorts of tests 
musical ability, tests based on the idea of the general problem in mus 
These tests should he widely administered and used in studies somew} 


similar to the present one so as to determine the true worth of each te 


This opens a practically untouched field to the ambitious investigat 
interested in prognostic testing in musie, The writer ventures 
prophesy that the study of prognostie testing in musie will reflect t] 
coneeption of musical ability more and more strongly in the future. 
tendeney in that direction is already noticeable in the test battery 
Kwalwasser and Dykema,” completed after the writer’s investigati 
was well under way and therefore not used in that investigation: and 
a still more recent study by Wilson."® at Ohio State University, also +: 
reeent to be used in this investigation. Wilson used the Seashore hatte: 
of tests and three tests w hich he dey ised, all of which set musical probl n 
and one of which is fairly similar to the test on Aural and Visual Dis 
erimmation of Piteh Errors devised and used by the writer, and chose 
as one of the four tests of her final battery. Wilson found this test. whic 
he calls Seore Reading, the most promising of all his tests. Adminis 
rators of music education on all levels are seeking something really hel 
ful and thoroughly reliable on which they can base judgment of 


student's notentialities and which will enable them to offer advice ti 


the studen The writer is convineed that this must come from thorough 


and extensive study of tests of the general musie problem type an 
offers this conelusion as the most valuable outcome of the investigatioy 


here porte d 


Kwalwasser, Jacob, and Dykema, Peter. K-D Musie Tests. Camden, New 
Jersey Victor Talking Machine Company. 


Wilson, M. Emmett **The Prognostic Value for Musie Suceess of Sever 
'vpes of Tests,’’ Music 8 pervisors Journal, February, 1930), pp. 83-98; 100, 
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WORDS MISSPELLED MOST FREQUENTLY BY CHILDREN OF 
THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADE LEVELS 
IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 
JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola University, Chicago 
INTRODUCTION 
Turee thousand one hundred and eighty-four letters written by chil 
dren of the fourth-, fifth-. and sixth grade levels in life outside the school 
vere colleeted from forty-one states in the United States by an indirect 
method.?. The pupils of several hundred city and rural school systems 
of several states brought to their teachers the letters which they had 
received through the mail from friends and relatives in other places. Most 
of these letters were written in 1929 and 1930. Of these, 1245 were 
written by sixth-grade children, 1199 were written by fifth-grade chil 
dren, and 742 were written by fourth-grade children. Nine hundred and 
fifteen letters were written by boys, and 2269 were written by girls; 2035 
were written by children who attended town and city schools, and 1149 
were written by children who attended rural schools. The frequeney 


of error of each word was tabulated.’ 


PERCENTAGE OF SPELLING MISTAKES 

The children of the three grades made 20,142 spelling errors in 460,906 
running words of friendly letters, a percentage of error of 4.4. The 
sixth-grade children made 7012 mistakes in 205,028 attempted spellings, 
a percentage of error of 3.4; the fifth-grade children made 7112 mis- 
takes in 168,188 attempts, a percentage of error of 4.2; and the fourth 
grade children made 6018 spelling mistakes in 87,690 attempted spellings, 
a pereentage of error of 6.9. 

Sixth-grade children misspelled 1871 of the 5575 words used, making 
mistakes on 33.5 percent of the different words attempted. Fifth-grade 

‘Fitzgerald, James A. The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors. and Situations of 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life Outside the School. 
Doctor’s Thesis, Iowa City, Iowa: State University of Lowa, 1951. 

It is reeognized that children, when writing friendly letters, do not always give 
thought to correct spelling. Also if thought is given, they may change their expression 
so as to use a word they can spell in place of a ‘‘spelling demon.’’ The implieation 
from this study is, nevertheless, that more attention needs to be 
mastery, by repeated check studies in the grades four to six, of 
words given in the list here printed. 

* A frequency count of the voeabulary of children’s letters was also 


given to a renal 


the one hundred 


made, 
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hildren misspelled 1820 of the 4705 words used. making mistakes 
8.7 of the different words attempted. Fourth-grade children misspe 


1553 of the 3327 words used, making mistakes on 46.7 percent of t 


ferent W ds attempted The children of the thre grades misspell 

onee or more, 5266 of the 7340 words used. making mistakes on 44 
percent of the different words attempted 

The sixth-grade children made 7012 mistakes on 1871 different wor 

n average of 3.75 for each word missed. The fifth-grade children max 


7112 mistakes on 1TS20 different words, an average of 3.91 for each wor 


missed Che fourth-erade children made 6018 sy llinge mistakes on 15: 
different words, an average of 3.88 for each word missed. The childre 
of the three grades made 20,142 spelling mistakes on 5266 different word 


of 17 errors tor ench word missed. 


SPELLING ERROR LISTS 
Four spelling error lists of one hundred words each’ were prepared 
one for each gerade and a composite list for the three grades. The word 
wert | in the orde) ol ot misspelling. The word too,’ 
misspelled 550 times, was, according to these data, the most abused word 


ist. and in th 


it held first place in the sixth-erade list, in the fitth-gradk 
composite list for the three grades; it was second in the fourth-grade list 
The word **vou,’’ missed 312 times, was the second most frequently mis 
spelled expression although it was seventeenth in the sixth-grade list and 


fifth in the filth-erade list Its position was such beeause of two tactors 
1) its frequeney of use (its spelling was attempted 12,810 times) ; and 
2) its diffieulty for the children of the fourth grade in writing and spel! 
ing; It Was missed 195 times by them in 2597 attempts The fifth 
vrade children made SO errors in 4703 attempts; the sixth-grade chil 
dren made 39 errors in 5510 attempts to use it The word ‘‘ reeeived,”’ 
used 624 times, was missed 309 times; it ranked seeond in difficulty mm 
the sixth- and fifth-grade lists and 5.5 in the fourth-grade list. The 
reason for the comparatively low ranking in the latter grade was its 
infrequeney of use at this level; the fourth-grade children, however, 
missed it in 63 percent of the attempted spellings, or 56 out of 89 trials 
It was a real demon for all the grades. 
Twenty of the words ineluded in the composite list of words most fre 


quently missed by children of the three grades were contractions and 


There are 102 words in the sixth-grade list The four lists, because of over 
lapping, inelude only 148 words 


WORDS MISSPELLED OUTSIDE THE SCHOO! 


‘reviatlons These were missed out of all proportion to the number 
times thy wert used perhi more stress sho by ninced 
them in the spelling work Kithe thes should be better taught 


the low quality of many of them should be pointed out 
\ eomparison ot the tour error lists shows that St) words are common 


the composite and to the sixth-grade lists: that SS words are common 


the composite and to the fifth-grade lists: and that 77 words are «om 


on to th composite and to the fourth-grade lists 


this COMLpPosite list of most ssed words 


ound hoth the COMMON vocabulary ol adults and The 
i} of hieh-sehool ehildren.' very word in the foun ists with the 


exception ot ‘ha ha’ Is found Dr. llorn’s Basy Wiril no lo thuldaru 


very word in the four lists except ‘‘arithmetie’™’ is found in the high 


bulary compiled by Dr Ashbaugh 


sf iM Von 
It is peculiar that a comparison of the one hundred demons of the 


vation’ with the one hundred words of the eomposite list 


Jones inves 
of this investigation shows but twenty words common to both lists Two 
of Jones’s four areh demons, **which’’ and *‘separate,’*’ do not appeal 
n this list. ‘*Separate”’ was used ten times and missed three times in 


the letters of this study; ‘‘which’’ was used 224 times and missed 14 
times In these letters. The words ** reeeived,’’ and 
to-dav’’ which gave real trouble to the children who wrote the letters 


studied were not found in the Jones’s list of demons. The great varianes 


that the « 


“uta rol 


in the two lists may be partially explained by the tact 
the Jones's study were children’s school themes, and the data of the 
present study were letters written spontaneously by children in life out 


the hool. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The large number of spelling errors (20.142) made by children in 
| 


riendly letters written in life outside the school calls attention sharply 


*Two forms ‘‘ good-bve’’ and ‘ eool-by’’ are given in this list; but one f m 1s 
listed in Horn’s and Ashbaugh’s studies 
llorn, Ernest A Basic Writ aq Vocahul / Unive rsity of Towa Mon wraphs 
Edueation, No. 4, Iowa Citv, Iowa: University of Lowa, 1926 
Ashbaugh, E. J. Vocabulary of High School Pupils’? Lette Unpublished, 
Lowa City, Iowa: University of Towa 
Jones, W. Franklin. Conerete Investigation of the Material of English 8; a 
Vermilion, South Dakota: University of South Dakota, 1914 
The words marked (.J) in the composite list ar und in Jones’s One Il fred 
S petting Demons 
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HUNDRED WORDS MOST FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 


GRADES, 


rHE SIXTH, FLETH, AND 
PHREE GRADES (THE COMPOSITE LIST 


OF 
rilk 


CHILDREN 
AND OF 


Word Sizth Fifth Fourth Composite 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
of Error of Error of Error of Err Rank’ 
t 214 196 140 
9 80 193 312 
i 109 144 56 109 
icher's 105 114 76 05 4 
on't (J a1 91 205, 5 
it’s 106 51 
t { 3 72 t 181 7 
frie 4 62 4 170 8 
to-da 76 40 46 162 0 
haven't 80 46 28 154 10 
I'n 61 44 ‘ 148 11 
45 69 144 12 
ou 31 62 135 13 
know (J 29 6 40 ! 14 
I-by 40 é2 12 15 
t 7 35 25 117 16 
zon ! 40 40 24 113 17 
Pose 7 is 26 111 18 
Feb 44 109 19 
Writing 46 24 108 20 
there ] 45 37 20 102 21 
an 17 tS 46 98 22.5 
Mr 41 19 25 
thats 46 24 46 1 
getting 27 28 40 95 25 
thei 18 18 o4 °6 
25 37 28 90 27 
hecause 31 SY 8.5 
twe J 18 9 42 Rg 28 
hav l 290 oR a8 30 
to-night 32 25 x6 11.5 
27 24 $1.5 
“ 2 19 24 85 33 
32 21 R4 34 
all right 3 25 2 1 5 
sin 18 13 27 78 86.5 
15 23 40 78 16.5 
‘ t °6 18 76 
Saturda °1 o4 30 75 39 
Oct 10 74 $0.5 
tationer 29 $1 i4 74 40.5 
here (J 25 ; 14 73 42 
and i8 24 28 70 43 
sometime 28 29 12 69 44.5 
ure J 27 2 10 69 44.5 
ever t 27 23 18 68 16 
school! ‘ 24 22 21 67 47.5 
to 20 34 13 67 47.5 
0 clock 40 14 9 63 49 
quite 30 26 6 62 50 
Sunday 22 23 16 61 51 
coming J) 23 21 15 9 2 
Halloween 20 15 23 7 5 
isnt 30 15 13 8 5 
school 10 12 34 56 55 
well 12 18 25 55 57 
for 16 10 29 55 57 
etter 15 12 28 55 57 
Dee 21 14 i9 54 59.5 
pretty 22 27 5 54 59.5 
we 17 14 22 53 61.5 
will 26 24 53 
we're 26 5 10 51 64 i 
’The words of the composite list are ranked in order of the frequency of error. ‘ 
1 


4 

q 
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anything 25 19 i 1 64 
Mr 19 17 15 | 64 
sincerely 10 1 
f th . 5 10 ; 67 
N 22 19 
going 15 18 17 f 
low 16 11 i1 
ello 20 17 12 19 1 

ht 18 19 12 19 71 
t} k 13 20 16 iv 71 
ksgiving 13 20 15 is i4 
t rrow 18 17 13 is i 
through T) 17 13 47 
th rht 13 -0 14 47 7 
already 18 Ss 21 i7 
awhile 26 14 7 i7 7 
I lay oe 14 10 46 Ss 
sometimes 17 13 1¢ 16 5 
name 8 18 19 4 8 
they're 18 21 6 5 s 
can't (7) 16 13 16 
hear 11 21 12 $4 
ver 14 10 44 
ift on 24 10 a4 
addy 13 20 9 4 
ca rt 7 10 15 41 ah 
birthday 10 23 7 4 

14 11 15 40 
her 8 10 40 
some (J 6 1 19 40) ’ 
them 10 16 14 40 ” 
something 12 16 11 
want 14 10 15 
address 16 13 9 s 8 
are 14 13 11 
Mar 4 24 10 is 98 
teacher 8 14 16 is d= 


\DDITIONAL WORDS NOT IN THE COMPOSITE LIST OF ONE HUNDRED 
MOST FREQUENTLY MISSED WORDS BUT IN THE SIXTH, 
FIFTH, AND FOURTH GRADE LISTS 


Sirth Fifth Fourth 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
of Error of Error of Error 
I ve 22 
nowadays 21 
surely 20 
off 18 
there's 18 
couldn't 17 
maybe 17 
until 17 
you re 17 14 
together 16 
receive 15 
outside 15 
how's 15 
remember 14 
went 14 
hefore 13 
hospital 23 
studying 22 
friends 17 
yours 17 
about 16 
arithmetic 16 
would 14 
time 14 13 
quit 14 
truly 14 14 
anyway 13 


Miss 20 
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th fieienev of Transtel of spelling skill rom school le ssons To hatur 
writing \lthough the percentage of errors decreased from Approx 


mately seven pereent m fourth grade to 3.4 pereent in sixth-grade letter 


} ] 


the sixth-grade children made more mistakes in the letters of this stud 
than the fourth-grade children, prineipally beeause they wrote mor 
letters That 44.4 pereent of the 7340 different words used in friend] 
letters were misspelled onee or more by children of the three grade lev 


s appalling when the limitation of the vocabulary and the ease of Sp 


ng of the wo dls miss¢ ra are taken nto consideration. 


Since nearly all of the 148 words contained in the diffieulty lists fi 
the three grades are found with high frequencies in the Horn and As 
baugh lists and in the vocabulary lists of this Investigation, if seems 
reasonable that these words be made the object of special study for thes 
rades \laste) of the one hundred words of greatest difficulty TO) 
each grade should eliminate approximately half of the spelling mistakes 
in child letter writing on these levels since 9375 of the 20,142 spelling 
errors (47 percent) listed were made on the 148 words of these difficult 


lists 
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THE INTEGRATION OF SCLENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 
IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It is the Purpose of this editorial to stress the need for the integration 
scientific techniques in educational research. The three techniques 
which special attention will be given are l measurement which 
s its background in the seience ot phvsies ; 2 the methodologs of 
research which has its baekground in logic; and (3) statisties which has 


ts background in mathematics. One finds among researchers in the field 


ISTICS 


f education individuals who are fairly well informed about sta 
e mathematical background of statistics, for example, but who know 
erv little about. ol who have vers littl appreciation tor, the controlled 
techniques of the experimentalist. Seo too, one finds statisticians who 
highly refined statistieal techniques to data collected by means of 
subjective, unreliable, and frequently invalid data-gathering devices; 
nd then, there are expel imentalists who employ very simple, « lementary, 
ind naive statistical procedures It is the pomt of this editorial that 
research in the field of education would profit by a more integrated 
application of these baste techniques to the scientific studs of edueation 
The writer should like to illustrate this point from a reeent so-called 
statistieal study of the measurement of teaching ability It was the 
purpose of this investigation to study the validity of certain more o1 
ess commonly emploved measures of teaching ability in terms of thre 
criteria: (1) a composite of measures of pupil achievement; (2) a com 
posite of tests or qualities commonly associated with teaching ability ; 
and (3) a composite of teacher rating seales. While the data were col 
ected with more than ordinary eare, the presence of uncontrolled factors, 
such as, for example, the mental age, the emotional characteristies and 
health of the subjects, the eurriculum, the methods of instruction, the 
habits of study, the materials of instruction, the physical environment 


ete., made the results diffieult, if not impossible, to mterpret The in 


Barr, A. S., and others. ‘*The Measurement of Teaching Abilit ’? Unpublished 
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vestigation is of the kind ordinarily referred to as a correlation stud | 
rhe investigators desired to determine the relationship between ga 
in pupil achievement as measured by the Stanford Achievement Tes 
and teaching ability as measured by a number of such tests ar 
rating scales as, the Knight Test of Teaching Aptitude, the America 
Council Psychological Examination, the Morris Trait Index L, t! 
Pennsylvania Teacher Seore Card, the Torgerson Diagnostie Teach 
Rating Seale, ete. While the investigators desired to express in som 
what final terms the relationship between these several measures, thi 
felt quite certain that the coefficients of correlation could not be take: 
at face value. The point was made in an earlier editorial? that the size o 
the coefficient of correlation is dependent upon the characteristies of the 
data or the population from which they were drawn. The changes ii 
pupil achievement from the beginning to the end of the school year, fo: 
example, were all statistically significant ; as most everyone knows, how 
ever, these changes may be due to intelligent self-effort, mental maturing 
practice, and many other constant and fluctuating factors extraneous t: 
the teaching act. Should the factor of mental maturing be more potent 
than the teaching act in producing changes in pupils as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Test it would then appear that tests wit! 
high coefficients of correlation were measures of the mental growth oi 
the pupils and not of teaching ability. While more refined statistical] 
procedures may be employed to overcome certain inadequacies in th 
original data it would appear that these constitute only a poor substitut: 
for the control of faetors. The difficulty here referred to is more or less 
generally characteristic of most so-called statistieal investigations, the 
results of whieh might be greatly improved by the employment of 
controlled observation in the colleetion of data. 

A point has been made of the fact that statistical investigations might 
be greatly improved were controlled techniques more generally employed 
in the collection of data. The reverse appears equally true: most re 
searches ean be improved by the use of better statistics. While the erude 
methods of percentages, averages, and estimates have given way to more 
refined statistical methods, the methods in general use, even at the 
present time, are relatively elementary. Without going into detail, there 
are many statistical proceedures such as the Lexis ratio; bi-serial r; the 


correction for attenuation, grouping, and the spread of talent; the test 


* Barr, A. S. Coefficient of Correlation,’’ (Editorial) Journal of Educa 
tional Research, XXIII (January, 1931), pp. 55-60. 
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: or linearity, goodness of fit, and the statistical significance « 


4) 


ree when the vroups are paired vroups ol when thi Vv are corre lated 


e sigma ot a percentage difference as emploved In test construction. 


«., that warrant more general use. Probably one of the greatest prob 


ems just at present, however, is the rather frequent misapplication and 


misinterpretation of statistical formulae already in use, due to the lacl 


oi 
| inderstanding of the assumptions underlying each, and the restrictions 
laced upon their application. From this point of view, educational 

eseareh should improve with the ce velopme nt of better statistics 
Without attempting to illustrate the point further, the general situa 
tion may be summarized as follows: (1) All research does or should 
nvolve a purpose or problem. This may be: a) to deseribe: b) to pre 
lict outcomes; ¢) to trace growth: d) to determine causes or relation 
SHIPS ete. (2 All research does or should involve ah spothes or 


vpotheses suggested by someone other than the investigator or projected 
one’s own experiences, controlled and uncontrolled, or the experiences 
others as observed or reported verbally. o) All research does or 
should involve a more or less logical method of thinking out of which the 
lan of the investigation takes shape. The means of control, the measur 
¢ deviees, and the statist'-s are merely the thinker’s tools +) All 
research does or should involve data-gathering devices: tests. rating 
scales, que stionnaires, mechanical dey ices, interviews, observational tech 
ques, ete. The science of education is dependent in ft very re il was 
ipon the selience of measurement (5 All researeh does or should in 
olve the statistical analysis, classification and summarization of data: 
this may be simple, elementary and naive or complex, advanced and 
statistically sophisticated. Quantitative methods ma he apphed to all 
sorts of data, ranging from that collected by means of subjective, un 
eliable, and invalid data-gathering devices without controls to that 
colleeted by means of carefully validated instruments of measurement 
vith controls. There is no statistical method of research, per se. And 
% all researeh does or should involve conclusions, inferences, and 
jencralizations. We are concerned here merely with the fact that all 
research involves measurement, logical thinking, and statisties, and that 
edueational research can be improved through the integration of these 
te chniques in the scientifie study of education, 


A. S. Barr 
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REVIEWS 


- Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 


KE. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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NEN ENENENENENENE DZ NENENENENEN 
™ | II Orientation n Educa- ous chapters to specialized edueatior 
New York: Maemillan Company, OUTSeS ; ») a comprehensive survey f 
ix 521 py non-professional, culturally interests 
¥ sal k designed to provide students; t) a textbook introduction t I 
students already within, Cdueation for high school, normal school 
| to enter training in, the field and college or university teacher-training 
“ft It eontains a seore or classes; and (5) a book for the non-pr 
les prepared by as many dif fessional reader interested in edueatior 
en liseussing a partieu With numbers 2, 3, and 5 the reviewer is 
as Ineational work In the in full accord, but with numbers 1 and 4 
b the writers endeavor to survev their he cannot agree, He does not feel that 
bs fields as to scope. pportunities, the teacher-in-training whether in hig 
lesirable training. Some of the fields school, normal school imé identally on 
trented re sac nistration, Supervision, wonders I the editor is really cogn 
ind measurement. elementary, ant of vat has happe ned to normal 
and higher elueation, extra schools within the last dozen vears 
lar tivities, guidanee, character or university school of education woul 
on, surveys, finance, and researc] he in any sense ready for a course 
| pen chapters outline the Euro based upon such a book as this. Lack of 
rround and the development of space in this review prevents more than ; 
lueation in Amerien It isa needed econ dogmatic assertion to the effeet that an 
tr ition nd valuable addition to our introductory course for the students in 
SOT It f more or less similar but the er ips just cited should be an intro 
senttered material Its perusal gives one duction to classroom teaching as the heart 
rtain inspiration and satisfaetion as of all edueational work, and that class 
ills to our minds the progress the room teaching is the avenue throug! 
profession has made within the century, which workers should enter specialized 
nd as it gives perspective and hody to fields. We already have too many edu 
the work in which we are engaged eators (with the emphasis on the last 
As a textbook, how and where is it to syllable) who, without adequate training 
he used? Tl e editor answers this ques and experience in classroom teaching, or 
tion in the last paragraph of his preface. gaunize, administer, supervise, survey, and ; 
In brief summary the following covers otherwise control the whole educational 
Ss proposals a basie text for in program. The reviewer heartily endorses } 
"ee troduectory courses to the field of eduea the hook for library reference purposes 4 
tion as a whole: 2) a library reference and for general non-professional reading, } 
book providing introductions in the vari but he does not feel that the book is : 
222 
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y for use aS a text in introduction to ot emplovment and s ] | niatrat 
tion teaching In f re makes it practical eertain that ‘ 
rhe r two t the articles might be pr portion ‘ ty at 
refullv edited | ( ittemnpt ft teach snl the 
| Teachers College nave ul little « ‘ | 
co nation sul ts t the 
h on, D. 
NB ssigned is so extens I ried 
sia A Indices of Su} that trainin nstitutions sm ‘ 
i Demand of Teachers Vinne teachers can by no poss le meat - 
Published by University of 
pate requirements W the 
Minnesota Press, 1952 XXV 255 Py want 
teacher 
\> son, EARL W., AND Foster, Rici 
hird. the ratio between the suppl 
Teacher Supply and Demand in 
demand tor teachers t 
g Ohio, 1929 . A monograph published 
fields varies widel vith the er sunnls 
Ohio Edueation Association and py 
6 reatest in foreign lar es. Enelis 
ind Soeial Scienee, and least ventional 
170 py 
fields 
rhese two books present the latest and 
t Both volumes present ] ly le? te 
st comprehensive study of teacher sup . 
the edueati nal le fers respect ‘ 
nd demand that has come to my a 
‘ states and in the eountrv as a whok If 
ttention during the last vear. Dr. Overn 
. education is to make progress toward 


lvzed both the potential and kineti 


mand for teachers in Minnesota during 


of the number t me 1 better guid 
t period Since Buckingham 
A ines m the welds n wi h the ning 
le n study of teacher supply and ce 
ind in Ohio for 1923-1924 and Myers Opes 
i re 
for 1926-1927, Anderson and Foster con A GH 
fined themselves to the one year 1929-1950 Mia l . / 
nd its relation to the teachers graduated 
n the previous vear. HIsson Th let ty Move 
Both studies bring vividly to the atten f Baltimor Warwi nd York 
if the reader certain facts. First, 1982. 122 py 
t in the elementary field the supply Interest int lern edueational theories 
teachers with two years or more ot has long held a prominent place but the 
training ¢ xceeds the demand but does not mention of a new hook dealit r W th the 
om l the need In other words, commu progressive aspects of ed tior s to 
nities and employment boards have not cunrantee at once an interested audience 
et differentiated in their employment be The progressive move! ent or the t t 
tween teachers who have had two or mor movement which is the term the tl 
: ears of specific training for elementary uses, is attracting much attention not be 
: tenel ing and those who have met some eause of its n eltv but be ae tl move 
} esser standard, still admissible under ment has now gathered sufficient momet! 
: state law. tum to become an important factor im the 
Second, in the high sehool field bot! social and econo! reconstruction of 
; studies point out how our present system present civilizatior It must ther be 
i 
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‘NAL OF 


! t the hest Ivar 
nd abolished 
| ‘ istinet contri 
t t nm ny el rly tl 
| ent f the ictivit 
t in interpreting the 
l ( ipter Il en 
Rosse nel Individual Free 
3 ‘ le exposition of the 
t n al, in relation to his 
The tnet is clearly 
| ‘that the child’s 
re ind natural aetivities ar 
nore ents in his edueation and 
t the hild in the eourse of his 
t eases thr distinet stages of 
el for procedures 
tk t Ss ¢ racteristies, and 
the su eeding stage 
] s in itself is a challenge to 
! ‘ st Is that re eager for help 
COT ng their curricula, 
ter III ree and the Cul 
Epoch Theorv’’ traces the influence 
thinkers as Herbart, Pestalozzi, 
Hall and Ferriere After a critical 
sis of their writings the author 
es from Dewey who offers the follow 
s10ns ‘* Tt is the physical and 
| nditions that are the determining 
sir nterne n of ehild and en 
mer stead of racial epochs, and 
tencher 1 ist draw his 
nal mate ls for instruction largely 
the life that surrounds the ehild.’? 


Chapter 


ew Emphasis 


n the Individual’? a real contribution 
ule for those individuals who necept 
nukingly and, therefore. uneritically 
t nes of great eduentors without 
ght or reference to their application 
present dav needs Valuable as the 
bond theory has hee n in the past to 
e all learning to such 


a mechanistic 


(TIONAL RESEARCH [ Vol. 26, Ne 
level is to advocate a poliey, which t 
ore recent contributions in the field 


biology and psychology seem to iny 


Chapter VI—*The Unitary Point 
View’ and Chapter VII—*‘Conditior 
maximum growth’’ eontinue wit 
inderstanding and interpretation of t 


role of the individual. 


The bibliography at the end of eg 
chapter is extremely valuable beeaus 
highly selective, the quotations ar | 
pointed and unusually helpful. Weal 
ness is displayed when the author tries ¢ 
eriticize activity sehools and assum: 


falsely that they are all alike. This 

undoubtedly due to the faet that in 
formation was seeured entirely fri 
printed materials rather than from actual 
experience, Any student of the activit, 
movement is fully aware that son 

schools are better than others and som: 
are poorer One of the contributions of 
activity school movement has been the 
variety of school experience offered t 

attain the same end The great number 
of quotations while excellently selected 
indientes that the author is more dk: 

pendent upon others for ideas than upon 


a point of view of his own which dk 


velops when one is in close eontact with 


in activity school or at least has enoug! 
experience with one not to make the 
Sweeping generalizations which oeeur. 
p. 111 

The book is interesting and well writ 
ten, gives the reader an exeellent com 
pilation of quotations which are valuable 
but does not convince the reviewer that 
the author has had sufficient experience 
and understanding of the activity schools 
which exist to write with the necessary 
penetration, which gives one the right to 
he critically analytical Srrerrz 
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pY-FRASER, DAVID Education o 
Bac ard Child New York: D 
\ppleton and Company, 1952. 230 pp 
. ok is written in simple non 
l language so it may be useful 
ntrained persons interested in this 
It is written in svstematie ordet 
nts are well illustrated, 
\ supervisor 0 school psychologist 
find especially interesting the dis 
n of individual differences and the 
stinetion made between children who 


ermanently and 


tempor 


arily re 


he portion of the book treat 

reorganization is also worth 
sideration 

the teacher as well as the super 


leals with the 


anizing a ¢lass within 


itself si 


» problem 


the 


This 


ren, 


ng may better fit the child 
subject is particularly well treated in this 
The bulk of the book is concerned with 


subjects taught in the speci 
ev are 


taught, 


motivated in some 
ter on pr 


ise it offers definite sugge 


Nes o 


children as well as the 
importance at 
evelopment. Oral language 
1 as an important part of 
lopment. Handwork is g¢ 
isis but no definite help 
er is offered as in other 


position are each considered. 


erienced teacher 


should 


ling this material, 


e author’s treatment of 
grade, is particularly good. 
the 


importance of 


instance 


f work fitted to young ¢ 


reason 


ding, writing, arithmetic, spe 


ok 


and even feeble-minded children of 


al rooms, 


and how they may 


The 


es, 


primary work is very good 


‘stions as 


ind back 


for 


the particular stage 


is empha 
a ehild’s 
iven due 
the 


ects, 


for 
sul 
lling and 
The in 


vrofit by 


ler hack 


He em 


practical 


t ind a rad ‘ etween 

} 
] 

I Mong n « ente 
st ite fr the | As 
lus wor te er er 

nerat | nters st 
to d nd vet receive little eredit 

As a whole, this book is on the best 
bret SCUSSIONS t hie ad 
eating retarded hildrer lished re 
centl lr ny respects, it reflects the 
Engtlisl nt of 

L. Ma 
Apams, Jes AnD TAYLOR, WI “8 


in Introduction to Education and 


millan Compar 1932. x O68 

In this addition to the 1 1] nereas 
ing number of volumes to cr le the 
novice im ¢ ation, ‘The tl s have 


end vored to write I k for the 
eginnin irse in ed tion which will: 
1. Be eonvineing in its philosophical 
soundness, 
Four additional desires and two dis 
tinct purposes, namely, to aid persons 
interested to determine whether or not 


thev shall reall wish to beeor teachers 
ind t id teachers in ser e to improve 
themselves rofessionall ire enumer 
ated in the preface For the advantage 
of the beginne! the authors have placed 
prt il considerations first and reserved 
the e intangible philoso; diseus 
sions for the concluding portion of the 
hook One might argue that sound prac 
tice cannot be built thout first laving 
the philosophic foundation, but there is 
here neither time nor energy for a com 
prehensive diseussion of tl iuthors’ plan 


of attack and stated purposes 


it is more in order to accept the purype 


unquestioning]y 


‘Da 
| 
: 
3. 
1 N Mae ba 
t 
. 
j 
t 
: 
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t success ft e been fundamental question in the philos 
educnt Mean ny f 
ent t ent en senree] thor st lenve the 1 e wit! 1 
! ts los eal ot ldert nt and helplessness \ 
| the ‘ ne ‘ OF practice among 
presented 1s rn histrators, te hers, and sehool 
t \ leter ! solution f pressir school 
4 +] } he t th er 
t the rowtl of 
the teachings Dewey, Kil- that he 
e. latte n avowed st wr 
seers eusible, therefore, to find n ning 
l nelil nel the loso his own 
‘ philosophy and 7 tice rhe uninitiats 
| tte tt chieve their first pur in edueational theorv and practice w 
enjoy reading this discussion of ed 
‘ ter on Ts whing as tion and the tenael ng process, and st 
Life Work.’’ After reading the ten dents of education approaching the bo 
rensons liste for choosir teaching as a in an antagonistic mood will find it 
nent man of the in un isually sti ilat ng sources for enhan 
st lv turn else ing their initial attitude 
t the state nt { short Bo 1d Gree State College 
Bor 1 Gree Ohio 
co th feach 


The greater challenge Ruepiger, Carb. Teaching Pro 


lie full time pro es ston chton Mifflir 
that es ntinued researe!| Company, 1932. x pp. 
Professor Ruediger writes with a ric 
The consideration of the teaching hackground of st nd experience It 
thie nel irt of the hook is thirt rs sines hie began to tenel 
seems ¢ | the desire to give ‘‘eon- courses in education. His Principles o 
efe suggestions neerning the work of Education appeared in 1910. The breadt 
\s net view of var oft s rending and study is indicated } 
tices esented in the surve ot the hronol il distribution of the 
nt pr le | administra bibliograpli he rives in his recent 
fron, equiy ent, finance, supervision, and volume, Teach ) Procedures In this 
ent devel ents in education should bibliography of one hundred fifty-six 
‘ ‘interesting, stir tlat ng, and help titles, seventeen bear dates prior to 10% 
' fo te ers In service The last se¢ twenty-one titles fall within the period 
and particularly the last from 1900 to 1910 and an additional 
ter 


purports to develop the forty-one within the following decade. 
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s personnal equipment of Profess S sour rhe last t ters rests 
of stuyyests the merits nd weak n x nat nil \I na 
of his most reeent production. The Marking,’’ are commendable 
s a somewhat confusing and an n this respect 
ny} ture of concepts and theories In the opinion of the 1 ewer Teacl 
lirect attnek’’ on teaching, which g Procedures will not 1 e t ‘ 
s designats las the ‘‘ dominating note oft text for » first rec 
was suggested by a type of in methods f teaching kor ! ! 
tion in foreign languages For his course, at least na gra te level 
tut tie analysis of objectives should sti ilat ny text, est ally 
thor acknowledges indebtedness to uncle n instruct ‘ 1 
Professor M. V. O’Shea under perspective in the field f ed tional 
e served as an assistant during the theor, 
10 The objectives of teaching } ersitu of I ‘ 
distinguished from the objec 


es of edueation have their source in 


lev ’s Educational Values (1911 The 


sideration of methodology begins wit] sigh 
exposition of the Herbartian five for Boara , Ed ate Published | 
steps in a slightly modified forn 
lh tive learning s treated in Chapter aon wee 
The learning unit as proposed by rhe authors have not attempted a 
\I son is advoeated in Ch pter X\ treatise on the luties I tices 
n ft ntervening chapters we find such rds of edueation 
sas ‘*The Logical and Psychological content with stating briefly ar 
spects of Method,’’ ‘*Developing Ap- venient form some t ental 
ition,’’ **Soecial-Moral Edueation,’’ principles and approves ractices of pul 
leaching Motor Control.’’ Activity lie sehool nid nist! 
nad the nee mpanving method tion rom stat nt rd 
vy are discussed in Chapter XVIII; member. This little handbook, nh cal 
t in Chapter XX lesson planning of the easily be earried in_ thi t ket 
rmal and traditional type is sug should prov valuable 
Ihe hook is theoretical rather than ne enenced nfamil ere 
tien] in the sense that much more theory and pract . under! Ny eu 
es given to an exposition of theories tlonal admuinist thon 
f learnis and teael ng as eoneeived ny other important prune ples sme 
e author than to deseriptions of instruc practices given endorse nt ' smal 
onal techniques and illustrations of hoards education eleet t large on 
ng. On the whole the ‘‘ practical’’ non-partisan basis; mittee-ot 
ctions of the book are better than the the-whole procedure in tl conduel tthe 
mes devoted to ‘‘theory.’’ Professor school affairs; a chief 
ediger’s long experience and wide n the persor f the superintendent 
ling has made him a competent eriti schools the selection of the superim 
educational practices and usually his tendent of hools; policy determinatior 
t] f administ 


Ivice relative to instructional procedures he 
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t juent reports as the chit f 
ns of the board of education Op 

sition 1s voiced to stand ny committees 

t the b 1 of education, active partici 

pation in the details of administration 
and supervision by the school board or 
its members, and to party or selfish con 


siderations in the conduet of the school 
business, There is a distinet tone of dis 
igement toward the employment of 
e tenchers or married women teachers, 
especialivy in the smaller communities. 
Mar ther matters, such as the type of 


nds to be issued and the type of salary 


4 lule to be adopted, are mentioned 
Without miheating which is generally 
nsidered as superior 
One who reads this little book n ay feel 


that 1 re attention might well have been 
yiven to the poheyv-determining funetion 


the seho lb mard the results of which 


re ft Tound in ¢ comprehensive and 
ly stated set of rules and regula 

ns There is some langer that the 


nexperienced and untrained school board 
ter min feel that the authors at 
fempt to confine his duties largely to that 
it rubber Stamp, although it is clear to 
trained and experienced administrator 
e authors had no intention of econ- 
veying such a point of view. One may 
nlso feel that suflix lent emphasis has not 
heen placed upon the fact that members 
of sehool boards as individuals have no 
powers or duties beyond those of any 
quatiied eleetor except when sitting as a 
oard or in the performance of a task 
directly delegated by the board. 
This publication, which ean be read in 
t Tew minutes, should prove valuable in 
giving school board members the right 


point of view toward their duties and re- 


ies and how they may best be 
lischarged. The fact that no dogmatie 
answers are given to many of the issues 


raised should create a desire for addi 
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tional information and lead toe 
rene ne nd study If it does this, 
authors will pr bably feel well repaid ! 


GARTH H. AKrin 


Hory, T. C Cleveland Teachers’ 8 
aries, Published by Cleveland Tea 
ers Federation and Bureau of Ed 
tional Resears h, 1932, 192 Pp. 

The Cleveland Teachers F% deration an 
the Cleveland Board of Edueation joint! 
authorized a study of the salary situati 
for that city A comprehensive study 
the ability and training of ten¢ hers, the 


sala ries com 


ipared with salaries of oth 


professions, advantages and disadvan 
tages of teaching income and living costs 
ure set forth in clear cut fashion. Lik 
wise, the financial ability to support tl 


I 
¢ revenue and the alloeation 
of publie revenues portray Cleveland ’s 
al ility to pay its teachers The mor 
graph closes with forty-eight major con 
clusions, sixteen recommen lations, and a 
bibliography \ny community interested 


inn aking curet il studs of their tence er 


salary situation will find this monograph 


most helpful. 


CAIRNS, Greornce Josepn. in Analytical 
Study of Mathematical Abilities. 
Published in Washington, D. C.. 1931. 
104 pp. 

The author reeognized two conflicting 
views regarding the nature of mathe 
matical ability. One, that there is a 
special capacity or faculty underlying 
mathematical ability distinct from and 
with no essentially close connection with 
other forms of mental capacity; the 
other, that mathematieal ability is the 
complex resultant of a number of loosely 
connected capacities. By means of a 


series of 18 tests with a group of 130 


| 


s. the author attempted an extensive 
il study of the abilities involved. 
ses his discussion with the hy 

esis ‘‘that mathematical ability is 

iore than the general g factor 

vy applied to different specific numeri 
ind spatial tasks, the s factors; and 
group factors are just overlapping 
entieal or similar elements in the Spe 
thor worked with Professo 

Spearman and it will be noted that he has 
ressed the hypothesis in terms of 

~ rman’s theory He also utilized 

nan’s tetrad differences but de 
1 an additional method which he calls 
‘reference value method.’’ This 

1 analyses the specifie correlations 
nin after the general factor has 
en taken out by forming tetrads of 
‘ with two pools of valid reference 
sts. The study is of particular interest 
mathematicians and offers suggestion 


f method for similar studies in other 


Witcox, Private Secondary 
KE ducation n the Association of Col- 
¢ and Secondary Schools of the 


John Hopkins Uni- 


versity Studies in Edueation, No. 19, 


Nouthern States. 


1932. 151 pp. 
By means of a careful analysis of the 


eports from the private secondary schools 
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to the Associntion of ( lleves andl Sec 
ondary Sel Is of the Si ithern States 
and private question ‘ the signif 
eant tTacts regar ny r portion 
these sel ols was Secured \ visitation 
to itstandin privat schools gave the 
information me essary Tor the ev luation 
of the reports and questionnaires 
ceived, The essential problems of health, 
eThereney Ot instruction, vocath nal guid 
nee, citizens! ip, leisure, ind characte! 
bjeetives are all handk nha significant 
way The final melusions are set fort] 
in 77 Statements which reveal, in a econ 
cise mnner, mos or the | ints al it 
which persons interested i! private 
schools desire information 


Woopy, Ciirrorp. New Prol le 
mentary School Inst ctio 


School Publishing Company, 1952 


This is an extension of ‘vious work 


book in the elementary field The au 
thor states that it is designed so that it 
may be used with almost any textbook 
on the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects. Tt 3s intended to give 
practice in analysis of problems : nd the 
withholding of final judgment until full 
information can be seeured from refer 
ence material. The reveral fields of 
language, reading, spelling and arithmetic 


re covered, 


4 
ber, 1932] 209 
| 
et. 
Ping 
‘ 
. 
fields. 
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Curves,’’ American Jo Psy- LAYTON, WARREN KENNETH. | 


Pubeseence in Junior Hix 


21-7 School Boys,’’ School lew, X 
results of the experiments indicate Oetober, 1932), pp. 595-605. 
that the for f learning curves is ma From a study of pubescence mad: 
ter y affeeted by the size or complex the Foch Intermediate School, Detr 
t t nit [ esponse; as the eom Mie} igan, with the assistance of a or 
terial of given length is in- of twenty cooperative teachers, the aut | 
sed the learning eurves will change concludes — that poorer adjustment 
ft hegative toward positive accelera found in the attendance, conduct. atter 


e intermediate curves will be tion, application, and emotional behav 
sshaped; as the complexity of material ot the matured and the maturing boy. 


increased the inflection points on the 
itermediate s-s] aped curves will rise, ap LHRASHER, FREDERK M., AND OTHE! 
ne the vanishing point. B y Club Stu ly, Journal of Ea ) 
cational Sociology, VI September 


Srurr, Dewry B., anp ENGeLHART. Max 1932), pp. 1-63 


I) **A Critieal Sun nary of the Re- Contains articles by Whitley, Nelsor 


Sollins, and 


search on the Leeture-Demonstration 1 Braunstein, relating to var 


Versus the Individual Laboratory 
Method of Teaching High-School 
Chemistry,’’ Science Ed cation, XVI CURRICULUM 


October, 1932), pp. 380-391, 


ous phases of the boys’ elub work. 


RESEARCH 
HUNTER, Grorce W.. Anp KNAPP, Roy 


From a survey of previous investiga **Seience Objectives at the Junior- and 


t ns. ti thor eoneludes that the evi Senior Hig! School Level,’’ Science 
lence is nflict ny and that the prob- Education, XVI October, 1932 > PI 
le Ss vet unsolved 107-416 
\ questionnaire study of the objectives 
WEI ARE, GUIDANCI AND of j inior and senior high school science 
DEVELOPMENT based upon 3595 returns from every state } 
Boaz, FRANZ. ‘‘Studies in Growth,’’ Hu- in the Union, with the exe ption of West 
an Biology, T\ September, 1932), Virginia. 
PP. os 


rhe author presents a statistical] analy Pressry, L. C., anp E1 AM, M. K. ‘‘The 


sis of 160 Hebrew and 236 non-Hebrew Fundamental \ oecabulary of Elemen 

hildren from the Horace Mann Sehool tary-School Arithmetic,’’ Elementay 

nd 185 children from the Hebrew orphan School Journal, XXX1TI September 
isvlum. The age of first menstruation of 1932), pp. 46-50. 

Hebrew and non-Hebrew girls in Horace From a study of the frequency of 


Mann School, New York, is for both words in four previous investigations, 


13.1 l.2 years The author finds that from a rating of 100 elementary-school 
the growth curve is intimately related to teachers for importance, and from a study 
the moment of maximum rate of growth of the social usefulness of these words, 


and less so to the date of first menstru- the authors present a fundamental voeal 


ation ulary for elementary-school arithmetic. 


| 


erence 


ber, RESEARCH 

GRaceE 8. ‘tA 
matical Errors of 
wl Pupils,*’ Journal of <A} 
Psychology, XV 


121-426. 


Critieal Study 
the Grar Junior 


Sel 


August, 1952), 


an analysis of 29,000 composi 


: written by junior high-school stu 


ther 
~ e au I 


finds 9394 errors, 7,784 


eh oeeurred among only 24 types 


PauL W. 
as of Extra-Curriculum Activities 
’ School Review, XL 


932), pp. 615-619. 


‘¢Summary of Investi 


Octo 


two articles summar 


second of 


nvestigations relating to extra 


ilar activities, 


UREMENTS, STATISTICS AND SCIEN 


TIFIC TECHNIQUES 


ott, Herpert A. ‘*A Standardized 


lest of Prose Appreciation for Senior 
I] gl School Pupils,’’ Journal of Edu 
ational Psychology, XXIII (Septem 


er, 1932), pp. 401-410. 


writer presents statistical data 


tive to the validity, reliability, and 


tribution of seores for a test of prose 


KIEL, Morpecat. ‘* ‘Students’ Method 
the 
Difference Between Matched Groups, 
Journal of Educational 
XXIII September, 1932), pp. 146-450. 


r Measuring Significance of a 


Ps ue holoay, 


\ description of ‘‘students’ ’’ methods 

measuring the significance of a dif- 
This 
known for 


between matched 


groups. 


rmulae which has been 
ny years but not well known, gives a 
much smaller probable error than 


computed by the usual formula. 


{BSTRACTS 


tember, 1932 pp. 411-417 

Phe ithor gives f e f he 
standard error of respons singh 
test iten The response errors 4 s 


Horst, PauL. ‘‘A 


Evaluating Multiple Regress Con 

stants,’’ Journal o th ‘ 

tistical Issociatio XXVIII septer 

ber, 1932), pp. 270-278 

The author describes a method whiel 
enables one to ealeulate values f 


which all the standard multiple regression 
eonstants may be 
alwebra,. 

Inwi eh 


Recent Advances in 


Mathematical Statisties (1931),’°’ Jo 


nal o the Roval Statisticel Societ 
XCV (1932), pp. 498-530 
The author presents a survey of the 


literature on mathematical statistics for 


Tryon, R. C. ‘*So-ealled Group Factors 
Abilities,"’ Psycho 
XXXIX September, 


1932), pp. 403-459. 


as Determiners of 


analvsis of ten experi 


which correlat 


mental resenrelhe Ss, rons 


between abilities have been accurate ly de 


termined, the author finds no evidence to 


indicate that the tetrad differences cri 
terion of the two factor thee ry of Spear 


man’s was satisfied. 


H. M., AND WaRNER, C. G. ‘‘Ob 
and Subjective 
Noise,’’ Personnel Journal, XI 
ber, 1932), pp. 141-149. 
found that 


VERNON, 
Tests for 


Octo 


jeetive 


The authors 


fairly uniform, 


noises, if 


; 
| 
33 
Houzincer, Karn J. ‘The Reliability 
a Singk les Its Jo Oo 
Educational Psychol XXIII (Sep 
items is already known | 
wil 
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kunide), sie, «lr 
Werktiitigkeit 
ns: Relativel 
ts A 
| is essential f ipt 
Re nh musie and drawing. 
Inst hione Tests Read 
Bloomington, Tlinois: Publie Sel 
Dat lis ny Company, 1932 | 
4 ege stu \ series of instructional tests in read 
Soft ing for grades 1 to 4, ot 
ho Signil word reeog? 
rt nderstandir 
t tions, and : 
tences witl \ 
technis r IN, FR Theses Written ir 
ete \ California ities in Candids 
for Graduate Degrees in Edueatior 
Practic During th e Year 1931-1932," 
| California WIIT (Octohe: 
ho 1952), py 
\n annu: th } 
190-291] vraduate de, ed 
\n investigation of the annually in 
between general intelligence, California Q 
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Address all research news and communications to Editor 
‘arter (; od, Teachers College, | niversits oft Cineimnnatti. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


} ( oO and | / ‘ ( The 
Year! k of the Na nal ( negie | \ 
e Study of | tion will el nye is 
| t Februar 19 ts 
te seven hundred iges will the tior 
~ ‘ ( rmiittes nm the surve ‘ t nswe os ns 
( graphy | 3 Cor ittee is | ve to the in ! ed 
\. | Parkins (re ure Pen ent the 
College), Chairman; Robert M.  leges of the state, and the need 
R Island Colleg I ‘ | eoll t ‘ 
Lackey Universit ot ts an tech l types il 
Douglas Ridglev (Clark Uni Dat ire colleet n 
DeForest Stull (Colum! Uni f Paul We t the t 
nd Z lis (University of t nvestigatior ! 
~ oy The ¢ ttee | s enlisted to t Ne 
ssocintes ud s condueted \ \ ‘ sta 
I ices, t t the rt] ng ed ill re ned 
ng safely be taken as ke the recommendations cor 
senting th nsensus of st stitute ve 
coneerned with the te: hing ol Current economn eondit ns Cali 
in the United States on s fort s well as in States nd 
ers as its place in the currieulum, and the state syst of s fir ‘ 
nt and methods of presentation requires | l real nd personal 
vels from the ele entar school ert t nenrl t 
the college. The volume also the total cost the | 
8 teresting intr tory matter esulted in ringu together repre 
ning of teachers, and selected yar tions 1 esenting me f il 
f contributions showin hat is estate ned far ropert State 
n in the field Trese ‘ in Department tion the 
I th the te ng of geography. Cal I ‘ s (ss ! n ar 
ihe S et pl ns ft msnue a ence level | ipl nat ny 
k in tw parts, one devoted to lie ¢ tion in Califor \ tent 
Activity Curricul nd one to tive plan has been agreed uy 1] 
School Buildings and Equipment ‘ ire constitutional ! nt t 
230 
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transfer to the state all of the current 
ntv costs for the support of elemen 
tary and high schools This constitutional 
imendment will necessarily be followed 
legislation putting into effect an 
equalization plan for the distribution of 
the increased nount of the state’s con 
a, n to the hlie sehools Re sponsi 
lit for the ad velop nt of this plan 
ind for its applieat on to the several 
sel ] striets the state nearly 3600 
in number, naturally will devolve upon the 


of Edueation. It is 
a plan will involve the 
ipplieation of the principles de veloped 
by Ivan R. Waterman, now Chief of the 
State Department Division of Textbooks 
and Publications, in his ‘‘ Equalization 
if the Burden of Support for Eduea 
University of 
California Press as Volume 6, No. 5, 
of the University’s publications in edu 

The need for adequate factual data 
on the basis of which to make requests 
cislature for the support of the 
state teachers colleges, of which there 
has resulted in 
the ass gcnment of Andrew P. Hill, Jr.. 
Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning of the State Department of 
Edueation, as coérdinating officer for the 
state teachers colleges. He is directing 
investigations relative to current opera 
tion and building financial needs as well 
as curricular offerings and salary sched- 
ules in the teachers college 8. This new 
function of the State Department should 
result in a more seientifx method of de- 


termining the needs of teachers colleges. 


Research in Ohio.—A mimeographed 
booklet of thirty-two pages, issued by the 
Kesearch Department of the Ohio Eduea- 
tion Association and edited by Josephine 


MaecLatchy of Ohio State University, in- 
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cludes a list of the research activi 
earried on by the members of the ] 
partment during the year preceding Ju 
1952. The items are classified in ter 
of studies eompleted 


investigations 


progress, publications, and topics. 


Curriculum and Testina Work in M 
neapol The philosophy of eurricul 
construction and revision which has 
veloped in Minneapolis may be sum: 
ized in six working prineiples whieh « 
seribe the procedure emploved. 

1. Currieulum construction in any fie 
of subject matter should be based uy 
a survey of the needs in that field, 

Standardized tests are valuable in 
termining points where help is need 
where materials need revising, and wher 
current methods of instruetion should }x 
studied. Pupil-failures indicate points ¢ 
difficulty in school work. Reports 


teachers, principals, and supervisors ind 


cate places in the eurriculum where ri 

vision or correction should be made. Spx 
cial survey techniques are often emplove 

to determine weaknesses and strengths of 
particular courses. Life outside of schoo! 
indieates accepted values which must by 
incorporated into courses of study, as well 
as certain items which society agrees ar 
no longer vital and therefore must bé 
eliminated. 

2. Curriculum construction must pro 
ceed with the cooperative understanding 
and suggestions of the principals and 
teachers who are to use the course. \ 
small group of teachers or principals is 
selected to serve as a **production com 
mittee.’’ All teachers give advice and 
furnish suggestions from their classroon 
experience, Principals and teachers tr) 
out new courses of study; and a grou] 
of principals, the general ecurriculun 


committee, reads and eriticizes each new 


at 
| 
| 


RESEARCH NEWS 


is submitted to the board 


se before it 


loption. The eurricu 


artment not only aids in produe 


assun 


les responsibility in 
ng scientific studies, in conducting 


s of pupils’ needs, in canvassing 


needs, in consulting other 


rs and departments of the school, in 
in conducting 


iewing experts, and 


lies related to the 


course. 


Curriculum construction must be 


with a cram of 


W here 


a change or modification 


sely articulated pro 


training. curriculum re 
alls for 
procedures and in materials, 
s if usually does, it is advisable to in 


ate into the curriculum-construc 


ogram a teacher-training program, 
iat all teachers may participate 
rectly or indirectly in constructing the 
The term teacher training is 


course, 


sed here in the broadest meaning. It 


es an understanding of the philoso 
inde lying the proposed changes, the 
sub jeet and the 


sition of matter, 


study of the literature of pertinent re 
reh, as well as the development of skill 


The proposed 


ludes not only 


teaching techniques. It 


the training of class 


teachers, but also the development 
understanding on the part of super 


sory oflicers. In a city where super 


sory responsibilities are largely vested 


school principals, they must be ac 


ainted with the techniques of super 


sing the new course. Thus, a training 


rogram must include supervisors as well 
The activities of the teacher 

ining program and the steps necessary 
rr curriculum revision are so articulated 
that the course of study, when it finally 


the product of 


ppears, is 


group wid 


rticipation, group-wide in the sense 


at the major responsibility of initiating 


nd devising has been carried by a rela 
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tively small curriculum committee. but all 
tenchers have viven definite assistance 
quainted with the new « rse efore it 
ippears im nt The ties nd ex 
periences wl ich are necess t the «ce 
velopment o in ideg inte ¢ se of study 
ire il mt as supervisory n el racter as 
thev are curricular 


Each pr 


econ 


struction should utilize the best studies 
in the field of research and the advice 
of educational experts in the field which 


is being studied When a pr 


gram 1s 
initiated, those in 


vass edueational literature 


hest researches to present to the eurricu 
lum group and, in many eases, to the 
entire ng group ntlv it is 


through the 


several teachers’ organizations, to bring 


erts to the for consultation in the 


eity 


field which is being studied. 


5. After a course is written, provision 


should be 1 le for testing its suitability 
and effeetiveness, This is done bv eol 
leetin t eners eriticisms and sugges 


tions, or by devising special curriculum 


Curriculum tests and standardized 


tests give a definite cheek courses 


upon 


of study, so far as learning important 


skills and facts is concerned. They do 


not measure all the desirable outcomes 


if edueation, but thev do measure some 


important ones in an impartial manner, 


Teachers’ sug ions and eriteisms must 


he relied upon to estimate some of the 


more subjeetive new course, 


values of a 


attitudes, ideals, and habits of 


such as 


6. Curriculum revision is constant. No 


course of study ever reaches a stage of 


perfection where further work is not 
needed In a dynamie world it is im 


possible to perfect organization and ac 
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Recent bulletins of 

? Department of 
results s red from 
| tests and chieve 
s levels of the school 
eport n | ol 
f the se) Is 

| essional study of 
ls. C. Grover, 


RDU 
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Intelligen Pest 
nye Dest re en 
the sixt 
pu ted to the 
results « these ts 
] 
selors as basis f 
the entering low 

terial. tove 
mination furnished 
sel ls kes it ‘ 
puy 
and classes wit] 
hefore the f 


wd showing, 


and five 


nd is reported in terms « 
rl lata seeured in 
iverage ment il ure to | 
and no months and the : 
age to be twelve years 
This isan un isually 
satisfactory school prog 
when tl 
lin the 
we 


logical 


school 


very 


sections, root 


e or contus 


LS and 


f reading age 
e twelve vea 
ivernige 
sin 
is 
e two avera 


f this class tl 


ork. 


also 


excellent 


@ Kuhlmann-Ands 

1 the Stanford R 

to all the members 

high schools. 1 
sts are used by t 
Is and 

r the classification 

her with other in 

t the element 
ssible to assign tl 


show the 


reading 


months 


inde 


over mental age is 


x 


ond 
| 
OF / | Vol. 26, Ne 
‘ lirector ot research, eomme 
; : : on the testing work in the paragr: 
Keach semester 1 
‘ 
‘ 
the rt 
In Minn 8, 
ening of s the second, hast 
ft first semeste n January, and the 
las ‘ st part of June at the the junior high schools to begin produ 
Seal SeTHESTOT rhe results tive classroor work immediately upo! 
als and teachers the opening of school. While this is t 
= li test lletins hve ihievement of mm primary purpose for which the tests ar 
ual Is, of classes, and of schools given, they also provide a survey of t 
f en « ! ‘ th national and eit intelligence and reading achievement « 
a sti is, os te ers and supervisors the pupils in the last half vear of thei: 
; nite information in terms of which elementary school life. The intelliger 
ns ‘ pl I | rhus, the test gives an estimate of the al ility ot 
wa nels of ss are not a matter of the pupils to do the work of the publ 
' 7ueSS Minneapolis sehool admin schools and is reported in terms of mental 
ny strators and supervisors have used tests ages The reading test measures ; 
. sin ¢ ne ench child a balaneed eurately and reliably how well pupils read 
nstruction \reachers have 
‘ ! mgnosing individunl needs 
wit ni as 9 basis for nre 
FOF |] 
vidir lequate remedial measures 
Oakland Studies 
Resenre!] lenl wit 
ment 
ment test t vari 
syste follo 1! a full semester of 
F graduates ling The data indicate a compact chrono 
nd a report on the sage distribution which is 
teachers and prin worthy of note as a 
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‘ Iministrative efficiency of the tions ind ty 
ntary-sehool principals. In econ- lege administrators ell st 
tt the ¢ l il ure tion nterest | 14 ‘ res 
a atated al e. is a measure of collegiate stitution n 
lv and still wider rang t t ffers 
‘ re nye noe White ws the swers ft juest hs S thie 1] 
ement of the class in a single school In what twpe nstitutior re the 
t facts give some idea Soy res st s st 
lexitv of the teaching proble r il ntelligenes nglis reneral 
ere placing of eleven and twelve science, and general culture? 
1 pupils in a grade does not Tur What degree g S st super 
newers to the pressin ques at riot n f these tests? 
s of teaching procedure he more What is the relation etweet . 
tion the sel l is able to assemble log l awe nd achieve nt on the tests 
ome 1} l, the greats ir the ] nil hetween test s on nd leg 
ties of variation in his edueati nal rks? 
tment \\ t is the relation etween tested . 
ntelligence nd Englisl ent f 
Vew Journal.—The first number of the private secondary school sophomores and 


s composed by A. S. Barr (Wis versity of Wiseonsir as emploved at 
ni, chairman, WwW. Monroe [hi tai ent exni nations mn pore inn 


Gs 1) Stoddard Iowan), Henry «curing th past vear mn rene 


| iH | Western Reserve), and Carter \ German, Spanish, and Latu Of the 6 
(; Cineimnati The new journal students who have presente 1 themselves 
| ies an avenue of | iblication for 147 were suceessful and 216 were not 
les more technical than those whicl the rat f the former to the latter being 
tors of the Jo al of Educational two to or 

ch expeet to publish in the future \ careful study of the data reveals that 
eeting pril arily the needs and in "$5 students saved about 325 se esters or 
sts I field workers nearly 1000 eredits of stud) If the data 


College Testing Program.—tThe report would mean a Saving in imstruction ot 
the Advisory Committee on College nearly S700 Of eourse this ecor is 
sting of the American Council on Edu partly offset by those who continue the 
tion dealing with its nation-wide e¢ol Subject r fail. F 
ge sophomore testing program of 1932 When this plan, however, is fully ex 
| eals some startling variations, not only tended to the fields of } nglish, history, 


ng colleges but within them. In the mathematics, biology, chen 


nion of the Advisory Committee these — physies, as provided for in 


er, 3 
ae 
Journal of F rperimental Education ap college sophomores? as 
ed in September It will be pub rhe chairman of the « mittee is J. B ie 
sine quarterly by Edwards Brothers of Johnstor f the University of Minnesota aie 
Arbor Michigan The editorial ifta ent Exar tions The Uni- 
ut 
istry, and 
j 


student bodies 
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will collect, in accordance wit] 


finite plan, and classify for scient 
st all literature on the subject 
niversity history and student life. T 


nucleus for this new library is the alre: 


large and important collection whieh D 
Ssymank has been gathering during t 
past thirty vears, At first it consist: 


only of books on the history of Gern 
universities and German student |] 
Later a foreign division was added whi 


has eny considerable growth, It 


this latter division, however, which 1 
needs to be enlarged and svstematieall 
developed To this end Professor Ss: 

monk desires to establish connection 
with all universities and institutions « 

higher learning in other eountries, in 
order to receive whatever publications 
they issue in book or periodical forn 
which concern their history and the his 
tory of their student bodies In similar 
manner and for the same purpose he 
desires the codperation of all national 
student groups. At present the library 
contains some 10,000 books or pamphlets, 
and receives regularly more than 15¢ 
periodicals, but, is stated above, these 
leal for the greater part with countries 
of German speech, All persons, univer- 
sities, and student organizations desiring 
to cooperate in this important under 
tuking should communieate directly with 
Professor Paul Ssvmank, University of 


Gottingen, 2 Jennerstrasse, Giéttingen, 


Germany, 


q 
% 
there vill be operating in the In connection there ith a m 
| tiny expense pri rv i portance : 
Read the Soe Studte An ex 
‘ | the Ameriean Couneil on 
evements of Civilization’’ a num 
fs t. attractive reading units 
published whiel ire designed 
t suppl pupils with aes ints of the - 
wer nstitutions as the alphabet, 
aad tenures, the onl 
endnar ml governmental regulations. 
bone nif Si e brochure of thirty 
ty rv sixty-four pages, fully illustrated 
ind written in a stvle which will appeal 
to pupils in the upper grades and the - 
} titles af the fre 
numbers of the series are ‘* The Storv of 
Writing,’’ ‘* The Story of Numbers,’’ and rt 
Stor if Weights and Measures, 
e bro ires can be secured at a nomi row 
; nal st by addressing the Committee on : 
Mate ls of Instruction of the American ; 
Council on Edueation, 5835 Kimbark 
Aven lw, Chieago, 
: 
Ver Library on Student Life. In 
1920 the Univers ty of Gittingen created ss 
first. 1 ¢hy } 
first, and thus far the only, position 
in the new field of ‘‘ Hochsehulkunde’’ BY 
(cultural history of universities, espe y 
? pointed Dr. Ssymank as its first ineum- PY i 
ax 
4 
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